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ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT 
To PRESIDE over its fourteenth ses- 
sion, the eighty-two members of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
chose a man who has spent fourteen 
years on United Nations business. He 
is Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of 
Peru, his country’s representative at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945 
and for nine years its permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. 
Dr. Belatinde has also served Peru as 
Foreign Minister. 





Speaking at the Assembly’s open- 
ing meeting (see page 9), Dr. Be- 
lainde, after referring to the advance 
toward universality of membership 
and to events which he regarded as 
further implementation of provisions 
of the Charter, warned that the road 
ahead is still long. “Justice and peace, 
like culture and freedom, are not 
merely a traditional legacy,” he said. 
“They are won by conquest and a 
conquest that must by its own efforts 
be gained by each generation, Today 
our generation is in a better position 
to carry out the mission set for it by 
destiny and to prepare the road for 
the new generation that will have the 
duty of going beyond the point where 
we stop. 

“Our forefathers were faced by but 
One alternative to the advantages of 
peace: the dangers and inconveniences 
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of war,” President Belatinde said. 
“Our world in the atomic age faces a 
different alternative: either peace 


which will safeguard life and progress 
for all peoples or war which will bring 
death and universal destruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


A CLAIM by Portugal that India is 
illegally denying passage between ter- 
ritories on the Indian peninsula be- 
longing to Portugal was argued before 
the International Court of Justice on 
September 21. A group of separate 
small territorial areas known as the 
Portuguese State in India have existed 
since the sixteenth century, Portugal 
asserts. The places involved in the 
current controversy are Dadra and 
Nagar Aveli, just north of Bombay. 
Portugal claims that invaders overran 
these places and set up new govern- 
ments. The length of road over Indian 
territory barred to Portugal now is 
about eight miles. Portugal claims no 
jurisdiction along the road and recog- 
nizes the right of India to control traf- 
fic on it. India is expected to begin 
to present her case in the second 
week of October. 


COAL SURPLUS 


DESPITE A CUTBACK in production, un- 
sold stocks of hard coal at the pit head 
in western European countries rose to 
a record 61,500,000 tons at the end of 
June, the Economic Commission for 
Europe has reported. Stocks were 
highest in the United Kingdom and 
West Germany, followed by France, 
Belgium and Holland. Output is rising 
in eastern Europe, with Russia and 
Poland showing the way. Final coal 
trade figures for 1958 showed that im- 
ports by European countries were 
down by 18,600,000 tons, with im- 
ports from the United States taking 
the heaviest cut, 17 million tons. At 
the same time, however, overall Euro- 
pean exports were down by only 
1,500,000 tons, owing to increases of 
2,100,000 tons in Russia’s and 4,100,- 
000 tons in Poland’s shipments. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONFERENCE 

THE PRESIDENT of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s third Gen- 
eral Conference is Hiroo Furuuchi, 








the Japanese Ambassador to Austria. 
The conference opened in Vienna on 
September 22. Dr. Furuuchi was 
elected by a vote of 39 to 15, with 7 
abstentions, over Georgi Nadzhakov 
of Bulgaria. Among items under con- 
sideration at the conference will be 
the progress made by the agency’s 
Board of Governors toward drawing 
up an acceptable set of safeguard prin- 
ciples against the illicit use of atomic 
fuel and possible stockpiling. The con- 
ference also will consider possible in- 
creased research functions and pro- 
grams and ways of strengthening its 
role as the world centre of reference 
on atomic energy. Delegates from 
seventy member states, representatives 
of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies and several governmental and 
non-governmental organizations are 
attending the session. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC CONGRESS 


OCEANOGRAPHY has passed from the 
phase of blind exploration and acci- 
dental discovery into a full-fledged 
science which can undertake systema- 
tic investigation of the last great 
frontier of this planet — the ocean 
depths. This is the conclusion of Roger 
Revelle, Director of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, La_ Jolla, 
California, and president of the first 
International Oceanographic Congress 
which ended a two-week session at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
September 11. 

The Congress, which drew more 
than 1,200 scientists from some forty- 
five nations, considered 510 papers, 
many revealing new facts about vari- 
ous aspects of the ocean. The Con- 
gress was sponsored by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Special Committee for 
Oceanic Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. (See page 
28.) 

Sir Edward Bullard, of Cambridge 
University, England, listed among the 
major developments of the Congress 
the importance of the mid-Atlantic 
ridge with its volcanic rock and 
evidence of submarine earthquakes; 
the time schedule provided by radio- 
active elements of ocean bottom sedi- 
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mentation; and the apparent disappear- 
ance of large volumes of sediments 
which still remains to be explained. 
Sir Edward also mentioned a United 
States proposal to dig through the 
earth’s crust to the mantle beneath, 
which was outlined during the con- 
gress and which United States scien- 
tists hope can be made a reality within 
the next four to five years. This experi- 
ment, Sir Edward said, would help to 
answer questions on the age of the 
earth’s crust and the original forma- 
tion of the oceans. 


EMERGENCY FORCE 


Since AuGusT 27, 1958, when Mr. 
Hammarskjold last reported to the 
Assembly on the functioning of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, the 
situation has been in general one of 
continuing quiet along the entire line 
between Egypt and Israel, a condition 
attributable in no small measure to 
the presence of UNEF, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said in a report to the Assem- 
bly. Despite the success of the Force, 
the operation is now in a crucial 
stage, the report went on. For one 
thing, it is difficult in the present cir- 
cumstances to foresee when UNEF 
may be withdrawn without inviting 
the risk of dangerous consequences, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said. And there is 
no further possibility of achieving 
substantial economies in the cost of 
the Force. There is an unquestionable 
need to maintain the Force at the 
minimum strength consistent with the 
performance of its task, but the funds 
necessary for this purpose have not 
been forthcoming, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said. 

Earlier in the month, Ambassador 
Enrique de Marchena, permanent rep- 
resentative of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, transmitted to the United Nations 
a check for $7,565, representing the 
total 1959 assessment of the Domin- 
ican Republic toward the costs of 
UNEF. Ecuador paid in $8,345, which 
included the balance of Ecuador's as- 
sessment for UNEF for 1957 and 
$1,000 toward its 1958 assessment. 


NANSEN MEDAL 


OsKkAR HELMER, former Austrian 
Federal Minister of the Interior, will 
be awarded the 1959 Nansen Medal 
in recognition of his unremitting ef- 
forts on behalf of refugees. The Nan- 
sen Medal, named after Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, the explorer and first League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, was instituted in 1954 by the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees as an annual award for 
outstandingly meritorious work on be- 
half of refugees. 

Mr. Helmer, who retired recently, 
had a decisive influence in ensuring 
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the reception in Austria of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who sought 
asylum in that country, the High Com- 
missioner’s Office stated. The award 
ceremony will take place in_ the 
Council Chamber of the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, on October 15. 
Christopher Chataway, one of the four 
Britons who first conceived the idea 
of a World Refugee Year, will be 
guest speaker. 


REFUGEE AID 


Yut BRYNNER, American film and 
stage actor, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Auguste R. 
Lindt, to serve as his special consultant 
to assist in efforts to bring to the at- 
tention of people all over the world 
the problems of refugees and the pos- 
sibilities for their solution. Mr. Bryn- 
ner has accepted the post on a long- 
term basis as his personal contribution 
to World Refugee Year. The actor 


has already formulated plans for his 
first assignment, a filmed television 
report on the plight of refugees still in 
camps in Europe, which will be made 
shortly. Several radio broadcasts on 
various other aspects of the refugee 
problem are planned for the next few 
months. Mr. Brynner is also consider- 
ing film and radio progress reports 
on results achieved during World Ref- 
ugee Year. 

Completion of plans for a $108,000 
apartment house near Athens for aged 
Armenian refugees has been an- 
nounced by the High Commissioner. 
Seventy-four needy and aged refugees 
will be accommodated in the single- 
and double-room apartments in the 
new building. They will be given medi- 
cal care and receive social welfare 
services. 

The Calouste Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion has contributed half the necessary 
funds, the High Commissioner's office 


the other half. They include a $25,000 
donation from Swiss Aid Abroad. In 
addition, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association will donate a yearly 
maintenance contribution equivalent 
to $4,303. 


TIBET 


AN APPEAL by the Dalai Lama for 
the General Assembly’s consideration 
of his charges of aggression against 
Tibet by the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic has been received at Headquarters. 
In a cable on September 9 to the Sec- 
retary-General, the Dalai Lama asked 
that the General (Steering) Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly give im- 
mediate attention to the Tibetan issue, 
which was adjourned in 1950. The 
cable recalled that at that time the 
General Committee had recommended 
adjournment of consideration of a re- 
quest by El Salvador for Assembly dis- 
cussion of an item entitled “Invasion 
of Tibet by Foreign Forces,” in order 
to give the parties an opportunity to 
reach a peaceful settlement. The rec- 
ommendation was subsequently en- 
dorsed by the Assembly. “It is with 
the deepest regret that I am informing 
you that the act of aggression by 
Chinese forces has not terminated,” 
the Dalai Lama declared. “On the 
contrary, the area of aggression has 
been substantially extended, with the 
result that practically the whole of 
Tibet is under the occupation of the 
Chinese forces. I and my Government 
have made several appeals for peace- 
ful and friendly settlement, but so 
far these appeals have been complete- 
ly ignored.” 


Reference to the Dalai Lama’s re- 
quest was made by the Secretary- 
General on September 10. Addressing 
a gathering of the United Nations 
Correspondents Association, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold noted that the question of 
Tibet was not on the agenda of either 
the General Assembly or the Security 
Council. Nevertheless, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said, it was “within the range 
of possibility, perhaps probability, that 
this or that member country, on the 
basis of this request, will carry the 
ball further into the realm of technical 
consideration by the United Nations.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold added that he 
was sure the correspondents shared 
his view that Tibet deserved “the very 
greatest sympathy and that its prob- 
lem demands the greatest attention.” 


FUND INCREASED 

INCREASES in their quotas in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund by 
amounts ranging from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent have ben announced by 
forty members representing 82.77 per 
cent of the Fund’s quotas as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1959. 
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The Fund extended until July 31, 
1960, the period within which the re- 
mainder of its sixty-eight nation mem- 
bership may accept increases in 
quotas. Some of these countries have 
already communicated consent to the 
Fund, which will become effective on 
the completion of certain formalities. 
On January 31, 1959, the Fund’s as- 
sets amounted to the equivalent of 
$9,200 million. Under the increases 
recommended, its assets would be en- 
larged by the equivalent of $5,800 
million. 

A major increase in the capital of the 
Bank became effective September 15. 
Authorized capital has been increased 
from $10,000 million to $21,000 mil- 
lion and increased capital subscrip- 
tions from member governments 
totaling $8,801.4 million had been 
received by the Bank up to September 
15. Of this total, $62.52 million will 
be paid in, and the remainder will be 
subject to call to meet the Bank’s 
obligations. 

Venezuela has asked the Bank to 
send a mission to make a general sur- 
vey of the country’s economy and to 
assist in formulating a program of 
economic development. Twelve spe- 
cialists from seven countries and three 
specialized agencies began their three- 
month task on September 21. The 
mission is headed by Henry R. Lab- 
ouisse, former Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, now a consultant 
to the Bank. 

In Venezuela the International Fi- 
nance Corporation has announced a 
commitment to invest up to $1,250,- 
000 in Refractarios General—Vikora 
de Venezuela, C.A., a new Venezu- 
elan corporation, for the manufacture 
of refractory bricks and materials. 
Total cost of the project is $3.4 mil- 
lion, of which $2.1 million is being 
invested by the project sponsors. IFC’s 
investment will be in US dollar notes, 
maturing by 1967 and bearing interest 
at 7 per cent. In addition, 1Fc will re- 
ceive an option on shares of the com- 
pany. 

On September 28 Governors of the 
Bank, Fund and Corporation began a 
week-long session, in Washington. 
Among items under consideration is the 
United States proposal for a new In- 
ternational Development Association. 


MEKONG RIVER 


FORMAL TRANSFER of title to hydro- 
logical equipment donated by France 
for the Mekong River project has been 
made. The equipment is designed to 
Permit the collection of basic data 
needed for development of the Me- 
kong River and its tributaries. 
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TECHNICAL ASSIST ANCE 


CHARLES ABRAMS, a United States 
housing and planning expert, has ar- 
rived in La Paz, Bolivia, on a three- 
month assignment to advise the Gov- 
ernment on methods of financing low- 
cost housing. 

John N. Corry, of Canada, has been 
appointed resident representative of 
the Technical Assistance Board in the 


Philippines. Mr. Corry succeeds C. 
Hart Schaaf, of the United States, 
who will leave Manila shortly for 
Bangkok to become the first execu- 
tive agent for the development of the 
Lower Mekong River basin, with head- 
quarters in Bangkok. Mr. Corry, who 
was formerly TAB’s resident representa- 
tive in India and Ceylon, is expected 
to arrive in Manila on November 11. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


ALLOCATIONS totaling $17,350,810 for 
child-aid projects in fifty-three coun- 
tries and territories have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Con- 
tinuation of twenty-six malaria eradi- 
cation and control projects will cost 
$5,757,500, and $3,005,600 will go to 
twenty-three projects in child feeding, 
nutrition education and related ac- 
tivities, milk conservation and protein 
food promotion. For twenty basic ma- 
ternal and child welfare projects, in- 
cluding environmental sanitation, care 
of handicapped children and of pre- 
mature infants, $2,930,000 was allo- 
cated. For fifteen projects for the pre- 
vention and control of tuberculosis, 
yaws and venereal disease, trachoma, 
leprosy and typhus, $874,600 was ap- 
proved. The remainder—$643,000— 
is for four emergency projects to pro- 
vide blankets for refugee mothers 
and children in Morocco—$111,000 
—and Tunisia—$137,000; for vita- 
mins and freight costs on one million 
pounds of skim milk powder for re- 


cent flood victims in China (Taiwan), 
$25,000; for continued feeding of 50,- 
000 children in Jordan border villages, 
$370,000. Administrative and operat- 
ing expenses covering these and all 
other projects throughout 1960 have 
been approved at $4,140,110. 


Higher contributions to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund have been announced by 
sixteen countries and UNICEF is now 
an established item in the budget of 
a large number of governments, Ex- 
ecutive Director Maurice Pate told 
the Executive Board at the closing of 
its autumn session on September 11. 
These countries either increased their 
support or announced prospective in- 
creases subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval: Afghanistan, Belgium, Brazil, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Iran, Italy, Liechten- 
stein, Mexico, Monaco, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Tunisia and Vietnam. 
Other governments, Mr. Pate said, had 
either pledged increases or were plan- 
ning them for 1960. 


RICE AND SUGAR 


WORLD TRADE in rice was six per cent 
less in 1958 than in 1957, and prices 
paid in 1959 were moderately below 
those of 1958, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has reported. 


Mainland China’s known exports, 
estimated at nearly 700,000 metric 
tons, were easily the highest on record. 
(This figure does not include exports 
to the USSR.) There was a pro- 
nounced fall in exports to the USSR 
other than those from mainland China 
(on which no information was avail- 
able). Other eastern European coun- 
tries imported 170,000 tons, an aver- 
age quantity for recent years. There 
was less governmental control over 
the international rice trade than at any 
time since the Second World War. 
However, almost one half the total 
trade was still arranged through gov- 
ernment channels. 

A total of 5.4 million metric tons 
of rice was exported last year. The 
figure is a half million tons lower than 
that of 1956, when exports hit their 
postwar peak. 

Despite growing consumption of 
sugar, and lower prices, the world’s 
stockpiles are increasing because more 
sugar is coming out of the mills than 
people are buying, a new report by 
FAO indicates. 

Total sugar production for the 
1958/59 crop season is estimated at 
48.8 million metric tons, about 9% 
per cent above that for last year and 
more than 50 per cent above the aver- 
age for 1948/49-1952/53. The total 
includes estimates for eastern Europe, 
the USSR and mainland China. 

Consumption has been rising steadi- 
ly by five per cent per year in the past 








decade but the rate has lagged behind 
the increase in production. World 
consumption is estimated at 44 million 
tons, which is 1.8 million tons above 
the 1957 figure. The note estimates 
that world stocks now total some 15 
million tons, about one third more 
than in 1957/58. 

Prices generally have been declining 
since a sharp rise in 1956, the report 
indicates. In June this year Cuban 
sugar sold for 2.8 cents per pound as 
against 3.5 cents a year earlier. Prices 
for the first two weeks of July indicate 
that the decline is continuing. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT 


THE GROWTH of real output of the 
Thai economy averaged a satisfactory 
rate of some five per cent a year from 
1952 to 1956. Increased revenues 
and improved economic administra- 
tion were required for maintenance 
of that rate of growth. This is the con- 
clusion of a general survey mission of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development which also 
made recommendations. 

Designed to be flexible enough to 
meet changing world conditions, the 
proposed program of economic de- 
velopment is based on the balanced 
economic development which Thai- 
land has achieved in the past. The in- 
creased size of public investments, 
especially in power, agriculture and 
education, now requires a more co- 
ordinated allocation of priorities, a 
concerted effort to obtain more reve- 
nue and a more careful husbanding of 
natural resources. 

The report of the survey mission 
was presented to the Thai Government 
in March 1959 after a year’s research 
in Thailand. Several of the mission’s 
recommendations have already been 
implemented. These include establish- 
ing the National Economic Develop- 
ment Board as well as a new policy 
for attracting foreign private capital 
to investment in industry, which has 
met with initial success. The National 
Economic Development Board, estab- 
lished in August, coordinates devel- 
opment proposals into a pattern de- 
signed to achieve maximum growth. 

The Bank has loaned the equivalent 
of $10 million to the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion to meet foreign exchange re- 
quirements. The corporation was 
established in 1957 by Pakistani, 
British, Canadian, American and Japa- 
nese private investors to promote the 
growth of private industry in Pakistan. 
By May 1959 it had approved loans 
totaling 56 million Pakistani rupees 
($11 million). Sugar and textile indus- 
tries have been the largest borrowers. 
Others include food processing, chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, mechanical, 
glass and ceramic industries. 
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A loan of $9 million to the Oester- 
reischeische Investitionskredit A.G. in 
Austria has been made by the Bank to 
provide funds for industrial enter- 
prises. 


ARGENTINE POWER 


A sTupy of Argentina’s power prob- 
lems, designed to help overcome short- 
ages of electricity, is the first project 
of the Special Fund to get into actual 
operation. The field team to carry out 
the work in Argentina began its activi- 
ties on September 21. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is execut- 
ing the project, the objective of which 
is to determine the amount of power 
to be provided during the next ten 
years and to draw up both an emer- 
zency program for the Greater 
Buenos Aires area and other systems 
with critical power shortages together 
with a long-range program for all 
systems. 

The study, for which the Special 
Fund will spend $250,000 and Ar- 
gentina the equivalent of some $50,000 
in local costs, “should provide the 
basis for the sound investment of 
many millions of dollars in the power 
field,” Paul G. Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the Special Fund, said. 
The study is expected to be completed 
in about six months. 


COPPER AND PULP 


THE INTERNATIONAL Finance Corpora- 
tion will invest an additional $900,000 
in Empresa Minera de Mantos Blan- 
cos, S. A., a Chilean corporation, for 
the construction of a copper mining 
and smelting project in the Antofa- 
gasta region of northern Chile. In 
August 1957, 1Fc agreed to invest $2.2 
million in this new company, which is 
opening up a copper mine and intro- 
ducing a new metallurgical process for 
refining copper. The original project 
was designed to process 2,000 tons of 
ore a day. The additional 1FC invest- 
ment of $900,000 is part of the financ- 
ing required to increase the processing 
capacity to 3,000 tons a day. The in- 
creased capacity will result in a sub- 
stantial reduction in the company’s 
cost of producing refined copper. 

In Brazil 1Fc will invest $1,050,000 
in Champion Celulose, S. A., for the 
construction and operation of a 
bleached sulfate wood pulp mill at 
Mogi Guacu in the State of Sao Paulo. 

Of the $4 million to be invested, 
$2 million will come from the Deltec 
Corporation of New York; $750,000 
from Chemical International Finance 
Limited, an affiliate of Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company; and $200,- 
000 from Bankers International Cor- 
poration, an affiliate of Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. 


HEALTH REPORTS 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS in the 
field of health in countries of the 
Western Pacific are noted by Dr. I. C. 
Fang, Director of the World Health 
Organization’s Regional Office in Ma- 
nila, in his annual report to the fifteen 
countries in the area. 

The report reflects WHO emphasis 
on the training of health personnel, 
the control of communicable diseases 
and the development of such services 
as maternal and child health, nursing 
and environmental sanitation. 

Despite encouraging developments, 
Dr. Fang states that, in some coun- 
tries, the problem of lack of person- 
nel is serious enough to threaten the 
success of such vast undertakings as 
malaria eradication. 

Another annual report says that 
it is now possible to look forward 
in Africa south of the Sahara to the 
eradication, in the not too distant 
future, of the scourges of yaws and 
leprosy, which were formerly con- 
sidered inevitable. Advances have also 
been made against malaria and tu- 
berculosis. These observations are con- 
tained in the annual report of Dr. 
F. J. C. Cambournac, Director of 
WHO’s Regional Office for Africa at 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa. 

Continent-wide eradication cam- 
paigns against malaria and smallpox 
will be among topics considered by 
the Directing Council of the Pan 
American Health Organization, which 
is also the Regional Committee of the 
World Health Organization, at a ses- 
sion in Washington, D. C. September 
21 through 30. 


OCTOBER 24 


THE ANNUAL CELEBRATIONS around 
the world of United Nations Day on 
October 24 are swiftly becoming one 
of the organization’s most effective 
means of informing people of United 
Nations aims and progress. The United 


UNITED MATIONS DAY 
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Nations Day posters, printed now in 
more then sixty languages, are seen 
by many millions of people in cities, 
towns, agricultural and mining areas, 
and on islands throughout the world. 

United Nations Day, which marks 
the anniversary of the date the Charter 
came into force, is frequently pro- 
claimed a public holiday. It is ob- 
served in schools. Administrations 
issue special postage stamps. Rallies 
display flags, put on pageants and 
parades. Groups hold seminars. All 
media of information note the day. In 
many countries, the occasion has been 
marked by ceremonies throughout a 
full week with wide participation by 
school children and adults. 

One of the outstanding celebrations 
in 1958 was that held at Headquar- 
ters. featuring the musical artistry of 
world famous ’cellist Pablo Casals in 
one of his rare public performances. 
Charles Munch conducted the Boston 
Symphony. The second part of the 
program was organized by UNESCO in 
Paris and included a double violin 
concerto played in the Salle Pleyel by 
Yehudi Menuhin and David Oistrakh. 


AIR VIOLATION 


VIOLATION Of the international air 
corridor on September 13 was charged 
to Israel by the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed 
Armistic Commission in an emergency 
meeting in Gaza on September 24. On 
the United Arab Republic (Syrian 
region) complaint, the Commission 
found that at approximately 1100 
hours local time on September 13, 
south of Aqaba, four Israeli jet fight- 
ers intercepted a United Arab Repub- 
lic civil aircraft flying within the inter- 
national air corridor. The Commission 
said that Israeli aircraft demonstrated 
aggressive maneuvers to force the 
United Arab Republic civil aircraft to 
change its course and subsequently to 
land on Israeli-controlled territory. 

When the United Arab Republic 
pilot, however, continued on_ his 
course, the Israeli aircraft directed 
automatic fire across the flight path of 
the civil aircraft. Israeli aircraft pur- 
sued the United Arab Republic civil 
aircraft deep into United Arab Repub- 
lic territory. 

The Commission decided that this 
violation of the international air cor- 
ridor by Israeli fighter aircraft is a 
threat to the safety of civil airlines 
using the international air corridor. It 
also decided that the interception of a 
United Arab Republic civil aircraft 
using the international air corridor by 
Israeli fighter aircraft is a serious vio- 
lation of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Commission condemned 
Israel for such a hostile action and 
called upon Israeli authorities to cease 
immediately and finally such air space 
violations and threats. 
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PRINCESS BEATRIX 


THE ELDEST DAUGHTER of Queen Juli- 
ana and Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, Princess Beatrix, visited 
Headquarters on the morning of Sep- 
tember 16. The Assembly was not in 
session. With Foreign Minister J. M. 
H. A. Luns and the Netherlands’ per- 
manent representative to the United 
Nations, C. W. A. Schurman, Princess 
Beatrix made a tour of the buildings 





and sat for a time in a meeting of the 
Trusteeship Council. At a reception in 
the lounge off the Security Council 
chamber, Princess Beatrix met Dutch 
members of the Secretariat. Later she 
attended a luncheon given by Mr. 
Luns. Among the guests were Mr. 
Hammarskjold and Dr. Belatinde. 


SPACE COMMUNICATIONS 


A SPECIAL ad hoc group to study the 
problem of space communications, 
consisting of Czechoslovakia, France, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, has been set up by 
the Administrative Radio Conference 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, meeting in Geneva. (See 
page 33.) 

The group was asked to recommend 
the sections of the radio spectrum 
where frequency allocations should be 
made for space research, on the basis 
of known requirements for the im- 
mediate future, and to indicate the 
amount of spectrum space which 
should be allocated in each section 
when specific frequency allocations 
are considered. 


CONDOLENCES 


THE PRESIDENT Of the General Assem- 
bly, Victor Andrés Belatinde, sent the 
following message of condolence on 
the death of the Prime “Minister 
of Ceylon, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, 
through Sir Claude Corea, permanent 
representative of Ceylon to the United 
Nations: 





“Your Excellency, permit me to of- 
fer you my most sincere condolences 
on the tragic death of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Ceylon. I am sure you are fully 
aware of my deep admiration for your 
country and of the great esteem in 
which I held your late Prime Minister. 
Please be good enough to transmit to 
your Government and the people of 
Ceylon as well as to Mrs. Bandaran- 
aike and members of the family my 
deepest sympathy in their great loss.” 
On September 28, the Assembly ob- 
served a minute of silence in tribute 
to Mr. Bandaranaike. 


DOCTORS TO JORDAN 


A GROUP OF EIGHTEEN orthopedic doc- 
tors from the United States are volun- 
tarily taking turns for a period of 
one month each giving assistance to 
the 600,000 Palestine refugees in Jor- 
dan and consulting with members of 
the medical profession in that country. 
The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees has ar- 
ranged contacts with members of the 
medical profession in Jordan. 

The orthopedic equipment the doc- 
tors will bring with them to use during 
their stay will be left in Jordan. This 
equipment, valued at $8.000, was do- 
nated by American supply houses and 
equipment companies. 

The doctors, who pay their own 
expenses, are linked by a non-profit 
medical correspondence club, which 
has affiliates in different parts of the 
world and is a medium for members 
of the medical profession to exchange 
information and ideas. 


FOOD PRODUCTION RISES 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION in 
the crop year 1958/59 rose by 4 per 
cent over production in the two pre- 
ceding years, according to the annual 
report of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The world’s population, 
the report notes, is increasing by 1.6 
per cent every year. Fao points out, 
however, that the increase of food pro- 
duction does not necessarily mean that 
more food is eaten per person or that 
the buying power of people in less- 
developed areas has been increased. 

B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, 
in a foreword to the report, states that 
“while the check on agricultural ex- 
pansion in 1957/58 was overcome in 
1958/59, the increased output largely 
represented a recovery in the more- 
developed countries and much of this 
has served only to swell stockpiles of 
unsaleable commodities.” 

The report contains detailed studies 
of the main aspects of the agricultural 
situation and on the outlook for spe- 
cific agricultural commodities as well 
as numerous tables based on data from 
FAO member countries. 
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crete ates of eighty-two countries, including 
fifty-three heads of Foreign Offices, and a capacity 
crowd of spectators gathered in the Assembly Hall at 
Headquarters in the afternoon of September 15 for the 
opening ceremonies of the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly. Presiding was Rachid Karame, 
Prime Minister of Lebanon, substituting for the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly’s thirteenth session, Dr. Charles 
Malik. 


After the traditional minute of silent prayer or medi- 
tation, Mr. Karame addressed the Assembly (see page 
8). Peaceful solutions are continually being found 
to problems which seemed thorny and constituted a 
grave threat to world peace, he said. Mr. Karame men- 
tioned the “happy solution of the question of Cyprus,” 
progress in disarmament, technical assistance, establish- 
ment of the Special Fund, the World Refugee Year, 
the presence in the Assembly of representatives from 
the new Republic of Guinea, and the “selfless activity” 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


Mr. Karame then proposed, and the Assembly ac- 
cepted, Afghanistan, Australia, Ecuador, France, Hon- 
duras, Italy, Pakistan, the USSR and the United States 
for membership on the Credentials Committee. 

Then, upon the invitation of the temporary President, 
the delegates chose, by secret ballot and without nomi- 
Mating speeches, their President for the fourteenth 
session. 


Named on eighty-one of the eighty-two ballots (one 
was null) was Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, of Peru, 
with one of the longest records of continuous service to 
the United Nations among the diplomats assembled. 


Warning of the dreadful alternative to universal 
peace, Dr. Belatinde asserted that “recognition of this 
alternative dominates our present deliberations and 
constitutes a great spiritual factor of incontestable force 
which the Assembly of the United Nations holds in its 
hands. 


“If this spirit can surmount the obstacles facing us,” 
he said, “we may surely be confident that the great 
problem of disarmament will also be solved under the 
auspices of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council and that, with the resolute cooperation of the 
great powers, we shall undertake a process that will 
lead to a final solution.” 


By September 18, the Assembly had heard seven 
Speakers in the annual general debate (see page 12) 


The President, Dr. Victor Andrés Belainde, 
being greeted by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold after his election. 
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and had heard an address by Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. (See page 13). 

A request to add the specific question of disarmament 
to the provisional agenda was made by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold in transmitting the report of the 
Disarmament Commission. (See page 14). Mr. Ham- 
marskjold pointed out then that a number of items 
bearing on disarmament matters had been proposed for 
inclusion in the agenda, and the Assembly might wish 
to consider some or all of them under the general head- 
ing of the question of disarmament. 

This was a matter which was to be settled later, as 
was the allocation to the Committees of the other items 
on the agenda. 


Committee Chairmen 


The Assembly adjourned, and the Committees were 
convened consecutively for the election of Chairmen of 
the Main Committees. 


These, as announced by President Belatnde, are: 
Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, First (Political and 
Security) Committee; Charles T. O. King, of Liberia, 
Special Political Committee; Marcial Tamayo, of Bo- 
livia, Second (Economic and Financial) Committee; 
Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, of Belgium, Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee; Lambertus 
Nicodemus Palar, of Indonesia, Fourth (Trusteeship, 
including Non-Self-Governing Territories) Committee; 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee; and Alberto Herrarte, of 
Guatemala, Sixth (Legal) Committee. 


The Assembly then reconvened and elected thirteen 
Vice-Presidents by simple majority and secret ballot. 
Member countries are elected, not individuals, and the 
heads of the delegations of the countries elected serve 
as Vice-Presidents. The President, the thirteen Vice- 
Presidents and the Chairmen of the seven Main Com- 
mittees constitute the General Committee, which, among 
other things, makes recommendations to the Assembly 
on items to be included in the agenda of the Assembly 
session. 


In accord with an Assembly resolution of 1957, the 
Vice-Presidents were elected to a geographic pattern. 
From the Asian and African states Burma, Morocco, 
the Philippines and Turkey were elected. The one 
eastern European state is Romania. Brazil is the Latin 
American state in addition to the home country of the 
President. From western European and other states 
delegates selected Sweden and South Africa. The others 
are the permanent members of the Security Council— 
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China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The Assembly completed adoption of its agenda on 
September 22. The day before the Assembly took up 
the report of the General Committee, which recom- 
mended including all items appearing on the provisional 
agenda (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, September 
1959) except one. That was the Indian proposal to add 
the question of the representation of China in the 
United Nations. By a vote of 11 to 7, with 2 abstentions 
(the President of the General Assembly, who is ex 
officio Chairman of the General Committee, did not 
participate in the vote), the Committee adopted a 
United States resolution which called upon the Assem- 
bly to reject the Indian request for the inclusion of the 
item and, furthermore, not to consider at its fourteenth 
regular session any proposals to exclude representatives 
of the Government of the Republic of China or to seat 
representatives of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

In the Assembly, Nepal submitted two amendments, 
the first to have the Assembly accede to the inclusion of 
the item rather than reject it, the second to have the 
Assembly refuse to agree not to discuss the matter. 


The issue thus joined, the Assembly, on September 
21 and 22, heard arguments pro and con. 

Although they were debating a matter essentially 
procedural, speakers generally commented on what they 
considered the merits of the claims of the two Govern- 
ments, each of which proclaims itself to be the rightful 
representative of the Chinese people. 


Opposing Assembly Consideration 


Those who opposed discussion of the item cited the 
Charter as the guide in all basic questions affecting the 
United Nations. They considered the applicable pro- 
visions to be the purposes of the United Nations—to 
maintain international peace and security—and mem- 
bership—open to other peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the Charter. The 
People’s Republic of China, they maintained, had jn- 
vaded Korea, an event for which she still stands con- 
demned as an aggressor in the United Nations, had 
used armed forces in the Taiwan Strait, supported 
rebellions in the Philippines and Malaya, given military 
aid to Viet Minh troops, fomented revolt in Laos and 
summarily dissolved the Tibetan Government. All along 
the borders between Communist China and non-Com- 

(Continued on page 10) 


Address by Rachid Karame, Temporary President 


Fellow delegates, the provisions of your rules of pro- 
cedure afford the head of the Lebanese delegation the 
honor of presiding at the inaugural meeting of this 
session. 


Mr. Karame (centre), with Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold (left) and Andrew W. 
Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General. 

























Faced by the grave problems which beset and 
divide the world and, in the setting of the great interna- 
tional meetings which strive, as we hope, to reach 
equitable and final solutions to these problems, the 
medium and small countries feel the imperative need 
for effective understanding. They weigh the responsi- 
bilities which devolve on them and wish to join their 
contribution to the efforts of the United Nations for the 
establishment of peace on a solid basis. 

Such indeed is the real purpose of our Organization 
and the essential task it bears during the decisive mo- 
ments the world is going through. To achieve this, the 
United Nations has exerted, in the course of the present 
year, the most persevering efforts. 

It is in the spirit of the principles which animate the 
United Nations that peaceful solutions are continually 
being found to problems which seemed thorny and con- 
stituted a grave threat to world peace. 

On this occasion, I should like to recall the happy 
solution of the question of Cyprus. After years of 
bloody strife, the parties involved found a formula for 
a peaceful settlement which has satisfied the legitimate 
aspirations of all the peoples of the island and which, 
from now on, will assure them a peaceful and free life 
in the full exercise of their sovereignty. 

The solution which has been reached cannot but con- 
solidate peace in that region of the Near East. At a 
subsequent stage, we shall have, no doubt, the pleasure 
of seeing sitting among us the representatives of the 
Independent Republic of Cyprus. 
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In another field, I should like to underline the pro- 
gress achieved in the matter of disarmament. 

I am thinking, in particular, of the Conference for 
the Cessation of Nuclear Tests, and we all express the 
most ardent hopes that a positive result will crown its 
work. 

But it is more especially the work of the United Na- 
tions in the economic and social fields since the thir- 
teenth session that I wish to underline. Let me mention 
briefly the technical assistance provided in the economic 
field and in the sphere of public administration. The 
outstanding event was the creation—reflecting the in- 
sistent wishes of the small countries—of the Special 
Fund, a body which holds out rich promise for the 
future and the progress of the underdeveloped regions. 

Vast regions of the world and the major part of the 
human population still continue to live in most abject 
misery. It is to the raising of their living standards that 
the United Nations must dedicate itself. 

The World Refugee Year also deserves our atten- 
tion. Lebanon, which has harbored a number of refu- 
gees equal to one-tenth of its population, as well as the 
other Arab countries naturally realize the importance 
of sustained international action aimed at meeting the 


needs of this group of human beings who were deprived 
of their rights and brutally driven from their homes. 
Lebanon cannot but insist that United Nations aid to 
these people be maintained and strengthened. In this 
field, as in others, our Organization cannot, without fail- 
ing in its essential purpose, evade its responsibilities. 

Finally, I wish to express the profound joy we have 
felt in welcoming among us a few months ago the 
young Republic of Guinea, which continues the proces- 
sion of African countries which are attaining inde- 
pendence and sovereignty one after the other. 

I should not fail, on behalf of all of you, to pay a 
warm tribute to the selfless activity of our Secretary- 
General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, to whom I express 
the wish that he continue to carry out with success the 
high task entrusted to him. 

Interpreting, I think, your unanimous feelings, I shall 
not end these few words without underlining the hope 
which today’s great meeting is inspiring among all the 
nations of the universe. 

May good will, courage and realism triumph over 
the difficulties and open, at last, an era of peace with 
justice, an era of that peace which is the raison d’étre 
of the United Nations. 


Address by Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, President 


I wish to express my heartfelt thanks and gratitude 
to this Assembly for the office just conferred upon me. 
The high honor which your kindness has granted me is 
one conferred upon my country in reward for its age- 
old juridical tradition. The empire of the Incas, more 
than any other ancient regime, showed a constant con- 
cern for human welfare. During the period of the 
Spanish domination, Peru shared with Mexico the 
cultural direction and administration of the immense 
empire, and it became the centre that prepared the 
massive legislation of the Indies. After independence, 
it was Peru that held the first Congresses of Lima— 
precursors, with that of Panama, of continental 
solidarity. 

In this mandate conferred upon me, I prefer to see, 
too, a recognition of the adherence of Peru to the cause 
of the United Nations and of Peruvian desire to serve 
this Organization wholeheartedly. 

This year, two extremely important nominations have 
been conferred upon representatives of Latin America, 
the representatives of Peru and Mexico. We are proud 
to think that perhaps the United Nations is thus trusting 
America to fulfill important functions. We are linked to 
Europe by one culture. We are linked to the countries 
of Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand by unknown 
prehistoric links, and in the present day by ties created 
by a common effort in this adventure toward freedom. 
America is and always will be the living link between 
all nations of the world. Simon Bolivar, on the day of 
the battle of Junin, said: “The freedom of the new 
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world is the hope of the universe.” Sixty years later, a 
great Argentinian formulated the immortal slogan: 
“America for humanity.” 

Our continent has a clear and ecumenical destiny to 
fulfill. The Assembly can rest assured that we will do 
our utmost to fulfil that mission and that destiny, work- 
ing toward a greater and deeper universal solidarity. 

I am encouraged in these moments to think that I 
shall ever have before me the inspiration, the support 
and the cooperation of all my colleagues. It was given 
to me to act during the great days of San Francisco, 
during the days of test of Lake Success, during the diffi- 
cult stages of Paris, and during the moments of fights 
and faith in New York. 

To the warmth, friendship and personal contact 
which, as far as I am concerned, have been the great 
prizes that I have gathered from this period of my life, 
I have to add the conviction that, confronted by future 
difficulties, the old and established ties and links will 
become closer, and we will fulfil a task which will be- 
long to all. 

At the same time, I trust in the wise cooperation of 
our great Secretary-General and his intelligent col- 
leagues. The Secretary-General, I must say so solemnly 
and with pleasure, has been a decisive factor in these 
last years in the strengthening of the United Nations. 

I wish to take advantage of this opportunity once 
again to express my unshakable faith in this Organiza- 
tion. During the thirteen years in which I have worked 
with the United Nations I have lived deeply its mo- 







































ments of disquiet, of crisis, of danger, and—why not 
admit it?—its moments of cautious optimism. The 
United Nations has had to face some of its greatest 
problems and has daily affirmed and strengthened its 
moral authority and its prestige in the world. None 
can today deny that the Charter in its essential provi- 
sions is respected all over the world. 

We have proclaimed human rights. We have estab- 
lished peace in Korea. Wise formulas have been found 
for the solution of problems which had seemed to be 
insoluble. Today there is an international emergency 
police force which is respected and which is efficient 
not because of its material power but because it is the 
embodiment of the authority of our Organization. After 
many years of effort, and in a spirit of understanding 
which honors us all, we are achieving within the frame- 
work of the Charter the universality which is essential 
for the implementation of the aims of that Charter. The 
Assembly must speak in the name of the whole of 
mankind. 

The road to be followed, however, is a long one. 
Justice and peace, like culture and freedom, are not 
merely a traditional legacy. They are won by conquest, 
and a conquest that must by its own efforts be gained 
by each generation. Today our generation is in a better 
position to carry out the mission set for it by destiny 
and to prepare the road for the new generation that 
will have the duty of going beyond the point where we 
stop. 

Our forefathers were faced by but one alternative to 
the advantages of peace: the dangers and inconven- 
iences of war. Our world, in the atomic age, faces a 
different alternative: either peace, which will safeguard 
life and progress for all peoples, or war, which will 
bring death and universal destruction. The recognition 
of this alternative dominates our present deliberations 
and constitutes a great spiritual factor of incontestable 
force in this Assembly of the United Nations. 

If this spirit can surmount the obstacles facing us we 
may surely be confident that the great problem of dis- 
armament will also be solved under the auspices of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, and that, 
with the resolute cooperation of the great powers, we 
shall undertake a process that will lead to a final solu- 
tion. 

In this forum we will hear speeches supporting the 
idea of a solution. We will hear of the anguish and the 
solemn cries of universal conscience. We cannot resign 
ourselves to the idea that the conquest of outer space 
can coincide with the destruction of space on earth. 
After the catastrophy, in the eternal silence of infinite 
space, our earth would be laid waste without life or 
light, when it was created for the flowering of life under 
an aura of love. 

The last centuries might have been lived under the 
false and presumptuous idea that there was a will to 
power. Today humanity not only desires but needs to 
live to work toward a will to justice. I pray God that 
this Assembly will go down into history as the Assem- 
bly of peace. 








Assembly Opens (Continued from page 8) 


munist Asia there is trouble and discord, they said, 
and, within its own borders, the People’s Republic of 
China has been guilty of ruthless suppression and 
flagrant violation of human rights. The Chinese Com- 
munist régime has acted and is acting still not to main- 
tain but to destroy international peace and security, 
some of these speakers alleged. 

Negotiations that have been undertaken with repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Government have not indicated 
that that Government would accept the obligations 
contained in the Charter, representatives contended. 
They cited negotiations at Pan Mun Jom concluding 
the Korean fighting, in the United Nations in the 
winter of 1950-51, and with United States ambassadors 
in Geneva and in Warsaw. 

Other arguments were that inscribing the item on the 
agenda was tantamount to recognizing that the can- 
didate for seating fulfils the requirements demanded 
in the Charter; also that discussion now was not timely. 
Because of the high emotions aroused by the question, 
further debate would inevitably embitter proceedings 
and reduce the prospects of a fruitful session, some 
speakers warned. 

To some of those who sought full Assembly discus- 
sion of the matter, it was not a question of seating or 
not seating a particular government. It was simply a 
matter of whether to discuss that procedure. Timeliness 
is not a factor. Many items on the agenda are of con- 
troversial nature, engendering bitter debate year after 
year, they said. 

Agreement on the admittedly serious Far East prob- 
lems, it was contended, cannot be gained without a 
fundamental discussion of the critical question of 
representation. 

They argued that the principle of universality is one 
of the basic principles of the United Nations; only the 
government which has effective control in the territory 
of a state can represent it in the United Nations; the 
People’s Republic of China has that control; and since 
the debate itself shows an obvious difference of opinion 
as to the rightful claims of the two Governments, the 
question of representation should be discussed; many 
member states have changed their political and social 
régimes in the years since the United Nations was 
established; the more the United Nations reflects the 
real situation in the world outside, the more effective it 
becomes as an instrument of conciliating and resolving 
the differences between nations, it was asserted. 

If the People’s Republic of China is left out, how 
can the disturbances in Asia be stopped? The United 
Nations cannot achieve a lasting and peaceful settlement 
in the Far East and Southeast Asia without the partici- 
pation of the People’s Republic of China in it, these 
speakers asserted; disarmament, the primary function of 
the United Nations, cannot be achieved without the 
participation of the People’s Republic of China; failure 
to inscribe the item on the agenda is a denial of the 
right of every member state to bring items before the 
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General Assembly and for the Assembly to discuss 
important international problems. 

In the discussion, those speaking in favor of the 
Nepalese amendments to the General Committee’s 
recommendation were: Rishikesh Shaha, Nepal; Abdul 
Rahman Pazhwak, Afghanistan; Alex Quaison-Sackey, 
Ghana; Frank Aiken, Ireland; Vassily V. Kuznetsov, 
USSR; Adam Rapacki, Poland; Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
Indonesia; Silviu Brucan, Romania; Vaclav David, 
Czechoslovakia; Hashim Jawad, Iraq; Farid Zeineddine, 
United Arab Republic; Behar Shtylla, Albania; Ralph 
Enckell, Finland; Endre Sik, Hungary; Karlo Lukanov, 
Bulgaria; Luka F. Palamarchuk, Ukrainian SSR; 
Kuzma V. Kiselev, Byelorussian SSR; and Sir Claude 
Corea, Ceylon. 

Speaking against the Nepalese amendment were: 
Walter S. Robertson, United States; T. F. Tsiang, 
China; Thanat Khoman, Thailand; Sir Pierson Dixon, 
United Kingdom; Christian X. Palamas, Greece; José 
Felix de Lequerica, Spain; Richard G. Casey, Australia; 
Francisco A. Delagado, Philippines; Khamphan Panya, 
Laos; and V. K. Krishna Menon, India. 

Thor Thors, of Iceland, said that while it was in- 
advisable to keep a government exercising effective con- 
trol over more than 640 million people outside the 
United Nations, that government must improve its 
attitude. Iceland could not now agree to the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations, but the 
situation might change, and for that reason Iceland 
would abstain. 

In the voting which followed, the Nepalese amend- 
ments were defeated. The Assembly then voted on the 
United States draft resolution as recommended in the 
General Committee’s report and adopted it by a vote 
of 44 to 29, with 9 abstentions. 

Voting in favor were El Salvador, Federation of 
Malaya, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public and Ecuador. 

Opposing votes were cast by Finland, Ghana, 
Guinea, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Poland, Romania, Sudan, 
Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Cambodia, Ceylon, Czecho- 
slovakia and Denmark. 

Abstentions were recorded by Ethiopia, Iceland, 
Israel, Libya, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Austria 
and Cuba. 


Disarmament Items 


While there was no doubt that disarmament would 
occupy a place on the agenda, there were some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how the item should be listed. 
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The General Committee had made a specific recom- 
mendation in its report to the Assembly on September 
21, and also on that day, the USSR proposed discussion 
of general and complete disarmament as an important 
and urgent matter. 

The General Committee’s first report recommended 
grouping all items relating to disarmament as sub-items 
under one heading, Question of Disarmament. These 
include the report of the Disarmament Commission 


(see page 14); a proposal by Ireland that seeks to. 


prevent the wider possession of nuclear weapons; the 
question of French nuclear tests in the Sahara Desert, 
proposed by Morocco; and the Indian proposal for a 
suspension of nuclear and thermonuclear tests. 

In a declaration accompanying its request for inclu- 
sion on the agenda of an item, General and Complete 
Disarmament, the USSR set forth many of the points 
made by Chairman Khrushchev in his address to the 
Assembly on September 18 (see page 13). 


The General Committee, at a brief meeting on the 
morning of September 22, decided to recommend for 
inclusion in the agenda of the General Assembly the 
additional item, entitled General and Complete Dis- 
armament, proposed by the Soviet Union. Then the 
Committee decided to recommend that the General 
Assembly leave up to the First (Political and Security) 
Committee all procedural questions such as grouping 
and priority. 

The Assembly, on motion of Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
of El Salvador, decided to have the items relating to 
disarmament listed in the agenda as separate items and 
allocate them to the First Committee. Dr. Urquia said 
that he was making his motion with the understanding 
that the decision whether or not to group these four 
items as sub-items under one general heading should be 
left to the First Committee. The El Salvador motion 
was adopted by a vote of 42 to none, with 38 absten- 
tions. The representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom did not participate in the vote. 

The General Assembly then without objection de- 
cided to include in the agenda the Soviet item on 
General and Complete Disarmament as recommended 
by the General Committee and its allocation to the 
First Committee. 

Both Mr. Hammarskjold and Dr. Belainde com- 
mented to newsmen on the Assembly. Replying at an 
earlier news conference to various questions looming 
before the General Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold 
touched on the influence which the Assembly may 
exert on world tensions. He declared: “The atmospheric 
influence of the General Assembly is explained by its 
universality. It is the only place where statesmen meet 
the world.” 

Shortly after his election, Dr. Belainde told news- 
men, “What the Assembly can do to further the efforts 
of the heads of large states toward peace is first of 
all to maintain the environment or the atmosphere of 
cordiality and comprehension, to fulfil the Charter and 
to continue as much as possible personal contacts.” 
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Assembly Begins General Debate 


The status of disarmament negotiations, lagging economic, industrial 
and social advancement in the underdeveloped countries, the role of small 
states in the United Nations, the plight of refugees, control of outer space 
—these were among the topics most frequently mentioned as the general 
debate got under way. Through September 18, representatives of Brazil, 
the United States, Argentina, Japan, the United Kingdom, Iran and Cam- 
bodia had made policy statements to their colleagues in plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly. 

On the afternoon of September 18, the Assembly in a special meeting 
heard an address by Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Khrushchev proposed general and total disarmament by all 
nations. (See page 13.) Later, the Assembly, at the request of the USSR, 
included an item on general and total disarmament on its agenda. (See 
page 11.) 

The question of who shall represent China in the United Nations, 
referred to by some speakers, was the subject of separate discussion in the 
General Committee and in plenary meetings. (See page 8.) As in eight 
previous years, the Assembly decided not to put the question on the agenda 


for discussion during the current session. 





The representative of Brazil led off the general debate. 


BRAZIL 


The people of Brazil and of many 
other countries are tired of the con- 
tinual political threats which hold 
back their economic and social devel- 
opment, Augusto Frederico Schmidt 
declared. If the less-developed coun- 
tries have to wait until the two con- 
cepts of life dividing the world today 
are finally reconciled, successive gen- 
erations will continue to starve to 
death in many parts of the world while 
more and more weapons are produced. 

Mr. Schmidt called attention to his 
Government's participation in Opera- 
tion Pan-American, a regional move- 
ment designed to raise the living stand- 
ards of the Latin American people. 

The nations represented live in dif- 
ferent epochs, Mr. Schmidt said. The 
moon now lies within man’s reach, 
satellites and artificial planets are be- 
ing put into orbit, and yet millions 
upon millions of human beings still 
live in conditions as backward as at 
the dawn of history. We are witness- 
ing the magic development of technol- 
ogy; we are witnessing the tremendous 
growth of populations; but we are also 
witnessing the spread of poverty. 

This weariness, however, is not yet 
despair. The people of the less-de- 


veloped countries believe that the end 
of the causes of the cold war, which 
brings despair and inertia and, cold 
as it is, has its bloody episodes, will 
come one day. 

This hope, however, still lies over 
the horizon. Meanwhile, the people of 
the less-developed countries cannot 
accept the present situation with su- 
pine resignation. 

It is a matter for serious concern 
that, while solutions to mankind’s 
problems are put forward, the in- 
human living conditions in large areas 
of the world are condoned. “If we 
must wait until the opposite poles have 
come together and until the echoes of 
war are no longer heard in this hall, 
succeeding generations will starve to 
death in many parts of the world, 
while we continue to produce instru- 
ments of death which are soon out- 
dated due to the dizzying pace of tech- 
niques serving death and destruction. 

“The more developed countries can 
best serve democracy not by cease- 
lessly preparing for a war that will not 
come, at least not as they expect and 
imagine it, while the maggots of 
underdevelopment continue to gnaw at 
the vitals of world civilization. Every- 


one knows that mankind is divided 
into two camps: one, ever smaller, 
enjoys a prosperous and comfortable 
life; the other, ever larger, is deprived 
of food and education and is con- 
demned to die young.” 

Pointing out that over a year ago 
the twenty-one American republics 
launched Operation Pan-American, 
Mr. Schmidt said that only in this way 
can Latin America raise its level of 
living and place two thirds of the 
American continent in a position “to 
defend the best values of our civiliza- 
tion.” In stating the political thesis 
underlying Operation Pan-America, he 
quoted the President of Brazil's state- 
ment as follows: 

“We have always been prepared, as 
are the other countries of this conti- 
nent, to assist in the great task of 
maintaining international peace and 
security. We adopt a similar funda- 
mental attitude to the perils confront- 
ing mankind today. For this very rea- 
son and because a common heritage of 
civilization is at stake, we are not con- 
tent merely to play a minor role. Our 
contribution will be valuable only to 
the extent that it reflects our desire 
frankly to analyze the great problems 
that are of common interest, freely to 
express our views and to seek out the 
solutions best adapted to the needs of 
the hour. We want successfully to 
work as a team and not to remain 
indefinitely confined to an attitude of 
passive support. I should, however, 
like to reaffirm the fact that our efforts 
will have no significance, they will 
acquire no momentum and they will 
fail to produce the desired results un- 
less they are interpreted as the end 
product of the unanimous philosophy 
of this continent.” 

Recalling that President Eisenhower, 
as he left for Europe last month, had 
said that the nations of the free world 
should work together on a general 
plan to raise the levels of living in 
underdeveloped countries, and that 
General de Gaulle had said at a re- 
cent press conference that pooling the 
industrialized countries’ resources, re- 
gardless of their political doctrine, for 
effectively assisting the underdevel- 
oped regions, would do more to solve 
world problems than any political 
agreement among the great powers, 
Mr. Schmidt said that there is no dif- 
ference of opinion on the need to com- 
bat underdevelopment. “What, then, 
blocks the way to a more dynamic 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Mr. Khrushchev addressing the General Assembly. 





















































































Soviet Union Proposes 


QO* the afternoon of September 18, 
the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting heard an address by Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement was the only 
item of business before the Assembly 
for that meeting. In his speech, Mr. 
Khrushchev made a plea for general 
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General and Total Disarmament 


Chairman Khrushchev to the General Assembly 


and total disarmament by all nations 
to be accomplished over a four-year 
period. He asked for an end to the 
cold war. He said that the Soviet 
Union would be prepared to join with 
other powers in rendering economic 
assistance to the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries. 

The highlight of the eighty-one- 
minute address was the USSR Gov- 


ernment’s proposal for a complete and 
general disarmament, effected over a 
period of four years, which would 
leave all states without any means of 
waging war. In the words of Mr. 
Khrushchev: 

“This means that land armies, nav- 
ies and air forces shall cease to exist, 
that general staffs and war ministries 
shall be abolished, that military estab- 
lishments shall be closed. Dozens of 
millions of men shall return to peace- 


ful creative labor. Military bases in’ 


foreign territories shall be abolished. 
All atomic and hydrogen bombs at 
the disposal of states shall be de- 
stroyed and their further production 
terminated. The energy of fissionable 
materials shall be used exclusively for 
peaceful, economic and scientific pur- 
poses. Military rockets of all ranges 
shall be liquidated and rocket facilities 
shall remain only as a means of trans- 
portation and for the harnessing of 
outer space for the benefit of all man- 
kind.” 

If for certain reasons Western pow- 
ers did not manifest their readiness to 
embark on general and complete dis- 
armament, Mr. Khrushchev said that 
his Government was ready to come to 
an agreement on the appropriate par- 
tial steps of disarmament and the 
strengthening of security. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s Speech — 


My visit to the United States at the 
invitation of President Dwight Eisen- 
hower has coincided with the begin- 
ning of the session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Permit 
me, first of all, to express sincere 
thanks to the Assembly representatives 
and to the Secretary-General for this 
opportunity to speak from the lofty 
platform of the United Nations. i 
appreciate this honor all the more in 
view of the fact that the Soviet Union 
is today submitting to the General As- 
sembly highly important proposals on 
the most burning issue which agitates 
the peoples—the disarmament prob- 
lem. 

History knows of no other inter- 
national organization on which the 
peoples have pinned such hopes as 
the United Nations. Born at the grim 
time when the rumble of the last bat- 
tles of the Second World War had 
not yet subsided and when the ruins 
of devastated towns and villages were 
still smoking, the United Nations, ex- 
pressing the thoughts and aspirations 
of millions upon millions of long- 
suffering people, proclaimed it to be 
its main purpose to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war. 
Today the United Nations unites more 
than eighty states. Its ranks have been 
joined by many of the states which, in 
the past war, were in the camp hostile 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Ten-Member Disarmament Committee 


Powers Will Keep United Nations Informed 


1‘ January 1960, representatives of ten nations will 

meet at the Palais des Nations in Geneva in another 
effort to devise a formula under which mankind can 
control his use of the weapons of war. The new com- 
mittee to consider disarmament matters was established 
by France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. It consists of those countries and Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland and Ro- 
mania. Its existence now has the blessing of the Dis- 
armament Commission. The meetings will employ the 
services and facilities of the United Nations. 

Called into session on September 10 by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold at the request of the four 
powers which established the committee, the Commis- 
sion unanimously adopted a resolution, introduced by 
Ceylon, Ecuador, India, Indonesia, Ireland, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, which recognizes that 
the ultimate responsibility for general disarmament 
measures is vested in the United Nations by its Charter. 

The resolution welcomes the resumption of the 
arms talks and the declared intention of the participant 
countries to keep the Disarmament Commission (and 
through it the General Assembly) informed of the 
progress of their deliberations. It expresses the hope 
that the conversations among members of the ten- 
nation group will provide a useful basis for considera- 
tion of disarmament in the United Nations. It also 
suggests that the Commission, as a committee of the 
whole of the General Assembly, continue in existence, 
to be convened whenever necessary to check the find- 
ings of the ten-nation group. 

The preliminary decision to establish the committee 
originated at the talks in Geneva among the Foreign 
Ministers of France, Great Britain, the USSR and the 
United States. By a letter dated September 7, 1959, the 
permanent representatives of those four countries to the 
United Nations jointly transmitted to Mr. Hammarskjold 
the text of a communiqué and asked him to convene 
an early meeting of the Commission. 

“The United Nations Charter recognizes that dis- 
armament matters are of worldwide interest and con- 
cern,” the four governments said in their communiqué 
to the United Nations. “Accordingly, ultimate responsi- 
bility for general disarmament measures rests with the 
United Nations. The setting up of the disarmament 
committee in no way diminishes or encroaches upon 
the United Nations’ responsibilities in this field. In set- 
ting up the committee, the special responsibility resting 
on the great powers to find a basis for agreement is 
taken into account. 
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“The four Governments conceive of this committee 
as a useful means of exploring, through mutual con- 
sultations, avenues of possible progress toward such 
agreements and recommendations on the limitation and 
reduction of all types of armaments and armed forces 
under effective international control as may, in the first 
instance, be of particular relevance to the countries 
participating in these deliberations. Furthermore, it is 
the hope of the four Governments that the results 
achieved in these deliberations will provide a useful 
basis for the consideration of disarmament in the 
United Nations. 

“It is the intention of the four Governments that the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission will be kept 
appropriately informed of the progress of the delibera- 
tions of the committee. For this purpose the four Gov- 
ernments have agreed that the committee will present 
reports on its work to the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission and through it to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council.” 


Net Withdrawn from United Nations 

Opening the meeting of the Commission, which, since 
the General Assembly resolution of November 4, 1958, 
consists of all eighty-two members of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Hammarskjold reminded delegates that he 
had commented on the disarmament question in his 
annual report to the Assembly. 

“It has been felt that work on this problem in the 
General Assembly, or in a disarmament commission 
organized as a committee of the whole, could be fruit- 
ful only if preceded by consideration within a smaller 
group with the participation of countries which have 
a position of particular responsibility in this field,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold wrote: “Such a preparation, obviously, 
could take place within a body set up by the General 
Assembly itself or by the Disarmament Commission. 
Alternatively, it could be organized independently on 
the initiative of, and by agreement among, some mem- 
ber governments. In the latter case, the discussion 
would not take place under a mandate of the United 
Nations or on its behalf. In that sense it would be out- 
side of the Organization. This, however, would not 
mean that the disarmament question, in any sense, 
would be withdrawn from the Organization, as in fact 
it could not be without violating the Charter. Were 
preparatory disarmament discussions to be taken up 
outside the Organization, in the sense just indicated, 
the question which would arise, thus, would be how 
these discussions could best be integrated with the work 
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to be pursued by the Organization itself. This question, 
if it arises, might be considered by the Disarmament 
Commission.” 

The question did arise, and the Commission, after 
electing Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, President by 
acclamation, proceeded to discuss it. In general, com- 
ments were favorable. 

Dr. Padilla Nervo noted that for the first time all 
members of the United Nations had the opportunity to 
participate in the work of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. In reconstituting the Commission, the General As- 
sembly had reaffirmed the responsibility of the United 
Nations for a solution of the disarmament problem. 
Any agreement reached among the powers concerned 
would be submitted for thorough discussion in the 
Commission, which thus would retain full jurisdiction 
and could, if necessary, recommend the convening of a 
special session of the General Assembly on disarma- 
ment or a world disarmament conference. 

The link between the disarmament committee estab- 
lished by the four powers and the Disarmament Com- 
mission had been expressly recognized by the four- 
power undertaking to submit reports to the Commis- 
sion, as well as by the reaffirmation by the same powers 
of the primary responsibility of the United Nations in 
the field of disarmament, Dr. Padilla Nervo declared. 

Representatives of all four of the powers which set 
up the committee reassured the Commission of their 
intention to respect the United Nations’ final responsi- 
bility for the question of disarmament. 

Armand Bérard, of France, pointed out that dis- 
armament negotiations had been at a standstill since 
1957. The divergences between the concepts of the 
powers remained, he said, but now there was a chance 
to bring these differences closer together. 

A. A. Sobolev said that the Soviet Union considers 
that the new disarmament committee may be a useful 
instrument for the elaboration through mutual con- 
sultation of paths of possible progress toward such 
agreements and/or recommendations for the limitation 
and reduction of all the types of armaments and armed 
forces with effective international control as may, in the 
first place, directly affect the countries participating in 
those negotiations. The Soviet Union hopes that the 
negotiations will lead to major reductions of armaments 
and armed forces and the prohibition of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction and will 
provide a sound foundation for the consideration of the 
disarmament problem in the United Nations, Mr. So- 
bolev said. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States, pointed 
out that since 1957 substantive negotiations on dis- 
armament have centred on the subject of surprise attack 
and nuclear weapons testing and have proceeded out- 
side the framework of the United Nations, although 
United Nations facilities have been used and reports to 
the United Nations have been made on the progress of 
those negotiations. Progress in either of those two im- 
portant fields would facilitate progress on real disarma- 
ment measures, he said. But there have been no general 
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disarmament negotiations since the deliberations of the 
United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee were inter- 
rupted in September 1957. The United States was re- 
solved to do everything in its power to resume the 
negotiations which broke off in 1957. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, noted 
that negotiations on disarmament had been stalemated 
for several years, and although some progress had been 
made on a few, largely technical, subjects, he thought 
they could all agree on the value of taking a new look 
at the problem in the round. The United Kingdom 
would like to see the life of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion prolonged. 


Dr. Adnan M. Pachachi, of Iraq, expressed his re- 
gret that the new disarmament talks would be started 
among representatives of two great military alliances. 
He suggested the Geneva committee be called a nego- 
tiating body rather than a disarmament committee. 


Christian X. Palamas, of Greece, warned the Com- 
mission that any decision involving Greek interests, in 
the absence of Greece on the negotiating body, would 
be, “as far as we are concerned, invalid.” 

Dr. Manuel Bisbe, of Cuba, asserted that, while the 
smaller nations must vote for the accomplished fact of 
a great-power agreement to negotiate on disarmament, 
his country viewed the proceedings with “grave appre- 
hension.” He saw the great-power agreement as a by- 
passing of the United Nations. 


Other speakers, supporting the proposal, made these 
points: the breakthrough in the stalemate on disarma- 
ment is a chance that must not be lost; the Disarmament 
Commission should be continued in its present compo- 
sition to retain a check on the work of the committee; 
the agreement of the four powers on resumption of dis- 
armament negotiations should meet with a positive re- 
ception; the system of direct approach among these 
powers is not new; the committee is the best practical 
approach; it is a good idea to lay aside formal con- 
siderations and bear in mind the objective of the results 
on disarmament. 


Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (right) and Anatoly F. Dobrynin, 
Under-Secretary for the Department of Political and 
Security Council A ffairs. 

























Man and Outer Space 


ANKIND’S interest in outer space is age-old. But 

only since 1945—-by means of the high-altitude 
rocket—has man been able to open the domains of 
outer space to observation undistorted by the earth’s 
atmosphere. In the realms of outer space exploration 
there has been “a great surge forward,” opening new 
perspectives for human progress. 

The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space has said that man’s space 
activities inherently ignore national boundaries and 
must therefore to a large extent be “an effort of Planet 
Earth as a whole.” Because the development of space 
activities is advancing at a “staggering” rate, the Com- 
mittee feels, the conduct of such activities must be 
“effectively open and orderly.” 

These views of the outer space Committee are con- 
tained in its report, adopted recently, which will be 
considered by the General Assembly during its current 
session. 


Problems That Face Mankind 


The Committee recognized that, along with the op- 
portunities opening up for all peoples in the space age, 
mankind is nevertheless faced with various problems in 
putting these scientific and technological advances on 
a global scale. Means must be found to utilize scien- 
tific and technical talent wherever it may exist and to 
coordinate the activities of the entire scientific com- 
munity. 

Coming sooner than many realize, said the Commit- 
tee, are problems connected with the practical applica- 
tion of space science, some of which, like weather, are 
already over the horizon while others will surely arise 
in the near future. 

The Committee also recognized that the great ad- 
vances in outer space activities may tend to widen the 
gap between the technologically advanced nations— 
actively launching vehicles into space—and other na- 
tions “watching and wishing to take part in space 
activities, but feeling unable to do so.” The problem 
is to find ways of enabling nations at all levels of de- 
velopment to participate, from supporting research or 
operation of tracking stations to the launching of small 
vehicles or joining with others in more advanced 
projects. 





A Soviet model of the kind of space suit man will need 
in the attaining and exploring of super-high altitudes. 
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Finally, stated the Committee, there is the overall 
question of “whether man’s advancement in outer space 
will redound to his benefit.” Here man’s intent is of 
overriding importance, a point stressed in the Assembly 
when the Committee was established. The Committee, 
the report stated, has borne in mind throughout its 
work the fact that other organs of the United Nations 
have been given “the important tasks of lessening in- 
ternational friction, encouraging mutual trust and con- 
fidence and facilitating progress on disarmament.” 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space was established by the General Assembly 
in a resolution of December 13, 1958. Its eighteen 
members are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the United Arab Re- 
public, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. When the Committee held its session in New 
York from May 6 to June 25, 1959, Czechoslovakia, 
India, Poland, the United Arab Republic and the USSR 
did not participate. 

The Assembly called on the Committee to report to 
it on the following matters: the activities and resources 
of the United Nations, its specialized agencies and 
other international bodies in connection with the peace- 
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Literally floating in space, these two men are taking part in an experiment in weightlessness at a research 
centre in the United States, in order to test conditions during orbit around the earth or in free space flight. 





ful uses of outer space; the area of international co- 
operation in this field which could be undertaken to 
the benefit of states irrespective of their scientific or 
economic development; and future arrangements to 
facilitate international cooperation in the field, within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

Finally, the Committee was asked to explore the na- 
ture of legal problems which might arise in connection 
with outer space exploration. 

To carry out its task, the Committee established two 
working groups, one technical and scientific, the other 
legal. The reports of these two groups—which were 
committees of the whole—formed the basis of the 
Committee’s report to the Assembly, together with a 
report of the Secretary-General summarizing the work 
done so far in the outer space field by the United Na- 
tions, its specialized agencies and the principal non- 
governmental international bodies interested and active 
in space research. 


Man’s Activities in Space 


Scientific work in outer space, the report emphasizes, 
embraces many disciplines, involving both pure and ap- 
plied research. In the field of pure science, the main 
objective is to further man’s knowledge of the environ- 
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ment in which the earth moves, and to extend this 
knowledge to other parts of the solar system and even 
further afield. In the applied—and more technological 
area two phases emerge: the development of space 
vehicles of widely varied sizes and uses and their help 
in furthering applied science in such fields as meteorol- 
ogy and communication. 

The Committee points out that the development of 
vehicles enabling man to study outer space “has to a 
large extent been the outcome of military objectives 
and therefore problems of national security have pro- 
hibited the free exchange of information.” 

Nevertheless, the technology of the vehicles has de- 
veloped along parallel lines in several countries; the 
problems are now those of engineering rather than of 
science. Although vast resources are needed to con- 
struct a space vehicle of extreme range, this does not 
mean, the Committee states, that scientific activities in 
space are limited only to large countries. 

Thus, the first use of earth satellites and space probes 
was carried out under the auspices of the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY), an enterprise sponsored by 
the International Council of Scientific Unions—a non- 








governmental body—and carried out through the co- 
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At a United States 
research laboratory: 
a 600-inch “radio tel- 
escope,” by which 
scientists can study 
“signals” from the 
sun, moon and stars. 
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operation of national scientific groups in some sixty-six 
countries. Many of these had programs in the IGy cate- 
gory “Rockets and Satellites.” (As a way of continuing 
such voluntary international cooperation, the Council 
of Scientific Unions has established the Committee on 
Space Research (COSPAR).) 


Benefits to Mankind 


In the Committee’s view, it is too early in the space 
age to envisage all or even the most important applica- 
tions of space research; but experience in other areas 
of scientific inquiry which have been spurred by some 
marked scientific or technological advance “gives con- 
siderable assurance that the findings of space science 
will have a strong influence on the future of mankind.” 
A few of the many possible applications of space tech- 
nology are now coming into focus. 

For example, collection of data for immediate mete- 
orological purposes could bring about the development 
of new systems of long-range weather forecasting, with 
incalculable benefits in terms of saving multitudes of 
people from famine and flood. 

Long-distance radio communication could be vastly 
improved; satellites, with their long-range possibilities 
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On display at the 
USSR National Econ- 
omy Achievements Ex- 
hibition last summer 
in Moscow: an active 
model of a cosmic sta- 
tion “orbiting” earth. 
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as reflectors and repeating stations, could well become 
major tools of communication between cities and con- 
tinents. The increase in information that may be trans- 
mitted internationally could ultimately, the Committee 
believes, have a major impact on the relations of coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

In the geographical realm, the Committee points out, 
satellites could improve man’s view of the size and 
shape of the earth and of the distribution of land masses 
and water and provide means for mapping unexplored 
land areas of the earth with far greater accuracy than 
has been possible in the past. 

In navigation, no world-wide all-weather system 
exists at present. Navigation satellites could enable ships 
to calculate their exact position in any weather. 

What is to be the role of man in outer space? The 
Committee believes that, because of his unique charac- 
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teristics, man will ultimately take part in the explora- 
tion of outer space. He can absorb, observe, remember 
and make decisions in a way that cannot be duplicated 
by machines. The human qualities of persistence, re- 
sourcefulness and the relative reliability of the complex 
human system indicate the need for man’s inclusion in 
the development of space flight and exploration, the 
Committee holds. 

Although unmanned space vehicles will have pre- 
ceded man into space, landing on the moon, penetrat- 
ing interplanetary space and at least approaching the 
planets—the addition of man to these efforts will con- 
stitute a “dramatic innovation” whose motivation goes 
deeper than any scientific or practical results. 

For man, throughout his history, has had “a basic 
urge to discover and explore, to go where no man has 
gone before, to go everywhere man has the means of 








going.” As it becomes possible for man to explore outer 
space, the Committee believes, he can confidently be 
expected to do so. 

However, the scientific and technical problems of 
true manned space exploration are substantial; perfec- 
tion of vehicles, instrumentation and other techniques 
must be measured in terms of decades rather than years. 


The Tools for Outer Space 


Though man, over the centuries, has collected con- 
siderable knowledge about his planet, the solar system 
and the universe, he must await the development of 
adequate vehicles before any real penetration of space 
is possible. The Committee classifies these as sounding 
rockets, earth satellites and deep space probes. 

Rocket exploration of the atmosphere began in 1945, 
and rocket technology has rapidly advanced since then. 
Sounding rockets are used in much the same sense that 
the mariner sounds the ocean depths or the meteorol- 
ogist uses sounding balloons for observations in the 
lower atmosphere. Sounding rockets reach varying 
heights, but their top altitude is no more than one 
earth’s radius, or approximately 6,000 kilometres, by 
the Committee’s definition. 

An earth satellite is, simply, a man-made moon re- 
volving in elliptical orbit around the earth at a height 
which may vary from a few hundred to many thousands 
of kilometres. Information can be obtained from it in 
three ways: by transmission directly to the earth by 
radio communication; by storage in a recording instru- 
ment which can be interrogated by radio command 
when the satellite is suitably placed in relation to a re- 
ceiving station; or, eventually, through physical recov- 
ery of records from satellites that are returned to earth. 

A space probe is defined by the Committee as an 
exploratory vehicle, not an earth satellite, which enters 
space beyond one earth’s radius from the earth’s sur- 
face. It can be instrumented for various scientific inves- 
tigations deep in space. 

Ground observing stations are essential to any space 
activity involving space probes or satellites. They are 
used to track the vehicle by radio, radar and optical 
methods and to receive and record its signals. These 
signals contain, in coded form, the observational meas- 
urements made in the vehicle. This is known as 
telemetry. 

Generally speaking, a world-wide network of ground 
Stations is needed in tracking and telemetry, and it is 
here that international cooperation is vitally important, 
the Committee stresses: no single country extends over 
a sufficient range of latitude and longitude to track its 
satellites adequately, and earth satellite experiments 
have thus been wholly dependent on the cooperation 
of many countries. This was amply demonstrated dur- 
ing the International Geophysical Year. 

The Committee points out that radio transmissions 
from satellites and space probes are the only practical 
way for the scientist to get information and to track the 
course of a vehicle, at least until its orbit or trajectory 
is well determined. 











Thus, the Committee emphasizes, the availability of 
radio frequencies which will not be interfered with by 
terrestrial radio transmission is “a matter of life and 
death to the progress of space activities,” urgently re- 
quiring international action. In the next few years, the 
report adds, the prospective number of satellites and 
space probes to be launched is numbered in the hun- 
dreds. 

Stressing the need for international coordination in 
the allocation of radio frequencies specifically for space 
activities, the Committee points out that interference by 
space vehicles might seriously affect radio services on 
the earth. By the same token, radio interference from 
terrestrial sources could cripple the conduct of space 
programs. The Committee “strongly urges” that the 
International Telecommunication Union (iTU) and its 
subsidiary bodies allocate adequate frequencies for 
space programs—with adequate bandwidths—for the 
foreseeable needs of space programs during the next 
three years. 


Legal Aspects of Outer Space 


Turning to legal problems in connection with outer 
space activities, the Committee first of all considered the 
relevance to space activities of the provisions of the 
Charter and the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, which “synthesized the idea of cooperation be- 
tween men and the joint achievement of great projects 
for the benefit of all mankind.” As a matter of prin- 
ciple, the Committee pointed out, these instruments 
were not limited in their operation to the confines of 
the earth. 

The Committee unanimously recognized that the prin- 
ciples and procedures developed in the past to govern 
the use of such areas as the air space and the sea could 
provide useful analogies adaptable to legal problems 
connected with the exploration and use of outer space. 
But it also pointed out that many of the legal problems 
of outer space would prove to be unique. 

The Committee considered that a comprehensive 
code of law for outer space was neither practicable nor 
desirable at the present state of knowledge and devel- 
opment, though there was a need both to take timely 
and constructive action and to “make the law of space 
responsive to the facts of space.” 

The report then takes up some of the more important 
and practicable legal problems for which solutions will 
have to be sought in the near future. First of all, there 
is the question of the freedom of outer space for ex- 
ploration and use. During the International Geophysical 
Year in 1957-1958, and since then, countries through- 
out the world have proceeded on the premise of the 
permissibility of the launching and flight of space ve- 
hicles, regardless of what territory they passed “over” 
during their flight through outer space. With this prac- 
tice, the Committee believes, there may have been ini- 
tiated a generally accepted rule that outer space is freely 
available for exploration and use by all countries, in 
accordance with existing or future international law or 
agreements. 
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Next, there are questions involving liability for dam- 
age or injury caused by space vehicles. For example, 
for what type of injury should compensation be sought? 
Should liability be absolute, or based upon fault? Should 
it be limited or unlimited? Should different principles 
obtain if the injury is on the surface of the earth, in 
the air space, or in outer space? These and other ques- 
tions remain to be answered. The Committee observes 
that existing air law may be useful in tackling them. 

The development of space vehicles will pose new and 
increasing demands on the radio spectrum, the Com- 
mittee stressed. There are already stringent technical 
limits on the availability of radio frequencies and a 
rational allocation of frequencies for communications 
with and among space vehicles would be imperative. It 
was pointed out that committees of ITU are already 
considering the problem. (See page 33.) 

There is also the question of terminating transmis- 
sions from space vehicles once those transmissions have 
outlived their usefulness. Such a measure would help 
conserve and make best use of the frequencies assigned 
for outer space communications. 

The Committee also notes that as launchings of 
space vehicles become more numerous and widespread 
throughout the world, practical provlems will arise re- 
garding physical interference between space vehicles 
and conventional aircraft. In many areas air traffic is 
already congested, and governments should give the 
problem their early attention. 


Identification of Space Vehicles 


Of major importance is the identification of space 
vehicles as their number progressively increases. One 
means of identification, the Committee suggests, would 
be by way of agreement on the allocation to space ve- 
hicles of individual radio call signals, emitted at stipu- 
lated intervals. Identifications can also take place by 
means of information on, and observation of, the orbit 
of a particular satellite. Vehicles which return to earth 
will have to be provided with appropriate markings for 
prompt identification. All of these systems of identifica- 
tion, the Committee notes, would be helped by the reg- 
istration of launchings, call signs, markings and other 
characteristics of space vehicles. 

Problems of re-entry and landing of space vehicles 
will exist both in connection with unmanned vehicles 
and, later, manned vehicles of exploration. The Com- 
mittee acknowledges the appropriateness of arrange- 
ments between launching and landing states, as well as 
other states whose air space may be entered durihg 
descent. The Committee also calls attention to the desir- 
ability of multilateral agreements on re-entry and land- 
ing, in the event that landings take place through acci- 
dent, mistake or distress. 

All of the problems mentioned above are considered 
by the Committee as susceptible of priority treatment. 
The report then turns to other questions not consid- 
ered to be of high priority and which, either because 
of conflicting theories or inadequate knowledge or ex- 
perience, it would be difficult as well as premature to 
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define precisely. Among these is the question of deter- 
mining sovereignty rights in space. 


Where Does Outer Space Begin? 


Under the terms of existing conventions and custom- 
ary international law, the Committee points out, states 
have complete and exclusive sovereignty in the air space 
above their territories and territorial waters. But where 
does air space end and outer space begin? The Com- 
mittee reviews various approaches to this question and 
concludes that the determination of precise limits for . 
air space and outer space does not present a legal prob- 
lem calling for priority consideration at this moment. 

Serious problems would arise, the Committee feels, 
if states claimed, on one ground or another, exclusive 
rights over all or part of a celestial body. Views were 
expressed that celestial bodies are incapable of appro- 
priation to national sovereignty and might, instead, be 
subject to some form of international administration. 
Another suggestion was that exploration and exploita- 
tion of celestial bodies should be carried out exclusively 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The Committee concludes that these problems do not 
require priority treatment: though relatively early ex- 
ploration of celestial bodies is envisaged, human settle- 
ment and extensive exploitation of resources are not 
likely in the near future. 

Also noted are apprehensions as to the possibility 
of contamination either of outer space from earth or 
vice versa and the need for the protection of public 
health and safety. Studies could be undertaken, it is 
felt, leading to the possible drawing up of appropriate 
international standards. 


Conclusions of Committee 


The Committee concludes its report with a set of 
proposals for action which might be taken by the United 
Nations in the interest of future international coopera- 
tion in outer space. 

First of all, it proposes that the General Assembly 
consider establishing an Assembly committee to study 
ways of implementing programs of international co- 
operation in outer space. No particulars are suggested 
as to its membership or functions. 

Another proposal is for the organization of a small 
unit within the United Nations Secretariat with certain 
limited functions. Arrangements might also be made, 
the Committee suggests, for an expert advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of interested spe- 
cialized agencies and key scientists to assist and advise 
the Secretary-General. 

The Committee recognizes the important role played 
by existing international scientific organizations and the 
interested specialized agencies; however, establishment 
of a comparable United Nations agency to deal with 
space activities it does not consider at present to be 
appropriate or necessary. 

At the Assembly’s current session the report of the 
outer space committee will be taken up in the First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 
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Members of the Security Council’s fact-finding subcommittee on Laos (left to right): Brigadier-General Heriberto 
Ahrens, of Argentina, Co-Rapporteur; Ambassador Habib Bourguiba, Jr., of Tunisia; and Minister Plenipotentiary 





Ludovico Barattieri di San Pietro, of Italy, Co-Rapporteur. On the right is Kenjiro Chikaraishi, of Japan’s permanent 
mission to the United Nations, adviser to Ambassador Shinichi Shibuzawa, of Japan, Chairman of the subcommittee. 


Security Council Meets on Laos 


Subcommittee Appornted to Make Necessary Inquiries 


O* September 15, the day the General Assembly 

opened its regular session in New York, a fact- 
finding group named by the Security Council from 
among its own members landed in Vientiane, capital of 
the small Southeast Asian Kingdom of Laos, which 
during the past two months has been reporting trouble 
on its borders. The United Nations group, consisting of 
representatives of Argentina, Italy, Japan and Tunisia, 
was appointed by the Security Council as a Council 
subcommittee on September 7 and instructed “to 
examine the statements made before the Security 
Council concerning Laos, to receive further statements 
and documents and to conduct such inquiries as it may 
determine necessary and to report to the Security Coun- 
cil as soon as possible.” 


The decision to appoint a subcommittee was the 
outcome of consideration by the Council, at two meet- 
ings held on September 7, of a “report by the Secretary- 
General on the letter received from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Royal Government of Laos, 
transmitted by a note from the permanent mission of 
Laos to the United Nations, September 4, 1959.” 

All the members of the Security Council with the 
exception of the USSR were agreed that the appoint- 
ment of the subcommittee was a procedural matter 
covered by Article 29 of the Charter which, under the 
heading “Procedure,” authorizes the Council to appoint 
such subsidiary organs as it may determine necessary 
for the performance of its functions. The USSR held 
that the matter was substantive and of the highest 
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political importance. The resolution was declared adop- 
ted by the Council President, Egidio Ortona, of Italy, 
after a vote of 10 to one (USSR). 


Before acting on the resolution, the Council voted, 
by 10 votes in favor and one against (USSR), that the 
matter was to be considered procedural. The President 
then ruled that, in view of the vote, the draft resolution 
was a procedural one and therefore not subject to the 
rule of unanimity of the permanent members. 


On a point of order, the representative of the USSR 
said that the President’s statement that the resolution 
had been adopted was not in conformity with the 
Charter and the rules of procedure. A permanent mem- 
ber, he declared, had voted against the resolution and 
therefore the “resolution had no binding force on any 
one” as it had been adopted by an “illegal procedure.” 
(A detailed account of the procedural debate which 
ensued at several stages of the consideration of this 
item is given on page 27.) 

Representatives serving on the subcommittee are: 
Argentina, Brigadier-General Heriberto Ahrens; Italy, 
Minister Plenipotentiary Ludovico Barattieri di San 
Pietro; Japan, Ambassador Shinichi Shibuzawa; Tunisia, 
Ambassador Habib Bourguiba, Jr. 


The letter from the Foreign Minister of Laos, Kham- 
phan Panya, addressed to Dag Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, stated that in the 
face of “flagrant aggression” against Laos, “for which 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam must bear the 
entire responsibility, Laos is requesting the assistance 
of the United Nations, of which it is a member.” In 
particular, the Government of Laos requested the 
prompt dispatch of an emergency force to halt aggres- 
sion and to prevent its spreading. The Secretary-General 
was requested to apply the appropriate procedure with 
regard to the request. 


Giving particulars of the situation, the Laotian Gov- 
ernment charged that since the middle of July foreign 
troops had been crossing the northeast frontier of Laos 
and engaging in actions against the units of the Royal 
Laotian army stationed there. On August 30, the letter 
stated, a new and more violent attack was launched, 
participated in by elements from the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam and “supported by artillery fire from 
the other side of the frontier.” 


On September 7, a note dated September 6, addressed 
to the President of the Security Council from Pham 
Van Dong, Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, was circulated to Council members. It 
stated that the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam was “highly indignant” at the “fabricated 
complaints” put forward by “the Phoui Sananikone 
Government”; and that the “civil war now in progress 
in Laos” was started by the Americans and the Phoui 
Sananikone Government “who were trying to spread it 
with a view to liquidating the ex-Pathet Lao forces.” 
The note called for “immediate resumption” of the 
activities of the International Control Commission for 
Laos, which was provided for under the Geneva agree- 
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ments of 1954, with Canada, India and Poland as 
members; and stated that the United Nations should 
reject the “senseless request made by the Phoui Sanani- 
kone Government.” 


Prior to the adoption to the agenda, Arkady A. 
Sobolev, of the Soviet Union, expressed strong objec- 
tion to the inclusion of the question in the agenda of 
the Security Council. Explaining his reasons, he said, 
however, that he would have to touch on the questions 
of substance. 


The Situation in Laos 


Of late, he declared, a dangerous situation had 
developed in Laos which was of concern to all who 
wished to maintain international peace and security. 
The Geneva agreements of 1954 and the Vientiane 
Pact of 1956-57 formed the cornerstone for a stabiliza- 
tion of the situation in Laos. However, continued Mr. 
Sobolev, the Sananikone Government had disregarded 
these agreements and had begun severe repressions 
against former participants of the national liberation 
movement, many of whom were jailed and killed, and 
the Royal Army had begun hostilities against the former 
Pathet Lao formations. 


Thus, continued Mr. Sobolev, the danger of a civil 
war had developed in Laos, and this was coupled with 
foreign intervention in Laos aimed at transforming the 
country into a military base. More and more war equip- 
ment and military personnel were being introduced. 


The international commission, composed of Canada, 
India and Poland, had done good and constructive work 
with a view to the implementation of the Geneva agree- 
ment, Mr. Sobolev went on. However, the Sananikone 
Government had decided not to cooperate with that 
commission. Thus it was clear that the dangerous situa- 
tion in Laos, which threatened peace in the whole area 
of Indochina, was the result of the violation of the 
Geneva and Vientiane agreements. 


It was significant, he said, that these developments 
were occurring at a time when there were definite signs 
of a relaxation of the international atmosphere. One 
could well ask, he added, whether such developments 
were not aimed at poisoning the international atmos- 
phere at that precise moment. Whatever the case might 
be, the Soviet delegation would not be a party to such 
efforts and would vote against the inclusion of the item 
on the Council’s agenda, Mr. Sobolev concluded. 


After the Council had voted 10 to one (USSR) to 
place the item on the agenda, the Secretary-General 
made a statement on the background of his contacts 
with the Laotian Government prior to the specific 
situation which the Council was about to consider. 


The Secretary-General said that, as stated in the 
introduction to his annual report to the General Assem- 
bly (see UNITED NATIONS REviEw, September 1959), 
various communications on the difficulties that had 
developed in Laos had been addressed to the Organiza- 
tion in the course of the year. At the time of writing 







































































- in the first instance, the Security Council carried the 


the report, the United Nations had not yet been formally 
seized of the question. 

However, he continued, the developments had been 
found to call for informal studies and consultations 
regarding the possibilities open to the Organization to 
be of assistance, obviously without impairing the 
Geneva agreements or interfering with the arrangements 
which were based on them. 

Later developments, he said, now led him to inform 
the Security Council more fully about United Nations 
contacts with the question of Laos. 

Apart from various communications, he continued, 
personal contacts had been maintained. Especially, he 
referred to conversations he had had with the authorities 
in Laos in the course of a visit last spring. He had also 
entered into consultations with others. 

The consultations he had undertaken, the Secretary- 
General continued, were running parallel with consulta- 
tions between the two co-chairmen of the Geneva 
conference and might be considered as having been 
supplementary to those diplomatic efforts. Being con- 
ducted at the request of the Government of Laos, they 
were kept strictly within the limits set by the Govern- 
ment itself and within the limits set by the position of 
the United Nations and by the Geneva agreements. 

The development, the Secretary-General said, might, 
from the United Nations point of view, be considered 
as having entered a new phase when the Government 
of Laos on August 4 addressed a message to him 
regarding the difficulties it was facing. 

The Secretary-General then referred to his recent 
consultations with the special emissary of the Laotian 
Government, Ngon Sananikone, as a result of which he 
(the Secretary-General) had submitted certain sugges- 
tions of a procedural nature for the informal considera- 
tion of those immediately concerned. These initiatives, 
he said, had not—any more than the other diplomatic 
efforts — yielded results when on September 4 the 
Government of Laos had sent a new message. 

The Secretary-General went on to say that, in the 
September 4 communication, the Laotian request in 
particular for the dispatch as spéedily as possible of an 
emergency force to “halt aggression and to prevent its 
spreading” was the first time in the history of this 
question that a specific request for action had been 
addressed to a main United Nations organ. This sugges- 
tion, he added, envisaged a field operation “somewhat 
similar” to other field operations undertaken by the 
United Nations in recent years. 

The request of September 4 therefore confronted the 
United Nations and the Secretary-General with prob- 
lems entirely different from those which had been faced 
so far in this case, Mr. Hammarskjold stated. 

The same situation would prevail, he said, in connec- 
tion with all such further steps by the United Nations 
of a non-diplomatic nature as might be covered by the 
present demand for assistance. 

The specific request for the urgent dispatch of an 
emergency force, he added, fell within a fieid in which, 
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responsibility. Therefore, in order to meet their demand, 
he had to report to the Security Council on the request 
received for such consideration and such initiatives as 
the Council might find called for. 

This could not be done simply by circulating the 
letter from Laos as a Security Council document, he 
said. He felt that he should give orally to the Council 
the information regarding his previous contacts with the 
question. Therefore, he had briefed the Council on 
those aspects, thus enabling the Council to consider 
what should be its approach to the problem. 


The Draft Resolution 


The proposal to appoint a subcommittee of the 
Council to inquire into the situation in Laos was con- 
tained in a draft resolution sponsored by France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, which was 
presented to the Council by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of 
the United States. Mr. Lodge stated that the Council 
could not ignore the appeal for help from Laos, a small 
state of recent membership in the United Nations. The 
United States believed that there was no doubt at all 
that aggression was being committed. It was common 
knowledge. Conceding that there might be those who 
would not agree with this belief, he said that at least 
there could be no doubt that Laos believed that it had 
been the victim of aggression. The Security Council, 
therefore, could not turn a deaf ear to its appeal. 

Mr. Lodge said that the draft resolution had the 
great advantage that it enabled the Security Council to 
react without undue delay to this appeal from a small 
country. It would, in a short time, result in finding facts 
which would be of value to the whole Council. It did 
not “close doors and did not put anybody against a 
stone wall.” 

The view that this was the most realistic, the most 
practical, procedure available to the Council was ex- 
pressed by Armand Bérard, of France. His Govern- 
ment, he said, was profoundly moved by the appeal of 
a small nation, and it felt that the United Nations could 
not ignore this appeal without gravely endangering its 
prestige. 

Never in its long history had Laos pursued a policy 
of expansion, he declared. Quite the contrary: Laos had 
for long centuries been forced to struggle against the 
“appetities and pressure” of its more powerful neigh- 
bors, he observed. Against this background, how could 
anyone attempt to picture the Laotian Government as 
one pursuing brutal oppression? 

Much could be said about the past and recent causes 
of the present crisis in Laos, Mr. Bérard went on. For 
its part, the French Government had no doubt as to 
the identity of those responsible or as to the aims they 
were pursuing. 

However, as this was the first time that the United 
Nations had been seized with this problem, it was en- 
tirely appropriate for the Security Council to seek in- 
formation before taking practical action, he said. This 
would be the most realistic procedure at the disposal of 
the Council with a view to demonstrating immediately 
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and in tangible form the concern with which the Coun- 
cil approached this appeal by Laos, Mr. Bérard de- 
clared. This, naturally, was only the first step. Some, he 
thought, might feel that it was not commensuraté with 
the scope of the existing threat, but it would serve no 
useful purpose to jump any stages, he declared. 

Mr. Bérard went on to say that Laos, respectful of 
the obligations to which it had subscribed, did not pos- 
sess armed forces capable of meeting the danger threat- 
ening the country. 

In this context Mr. Bérard said that as a signatory of 
the Geneva agreements his delegation wished to draw 
attention to the strange interpretation given to those 
agreements by the representative of the Soviet Union. 
The Geneva agreements, he said, had sanctioned the 
independence and territorial integrity of Laos. They 
had in no way established permanent trusteeship over 
Laos. 


Now a Member Nation 


The international commission had had the task of 
verifying the application of the clauses of the armistice, 
he continued. There had never been in the mind of the 
Geneva negotiators or in the letter of the agreements 
any intention of conferring on the commission an ex- 
clusive monopoly of jurisdiction. Moreover, Laos had 
become a member of the United Nations and as such 
had the right to appeal to the United Nations when it 
deemed it necessary. 

The Security Council did not have the right to ignore 
this appeal, Mr. Bérard declared. He was certain that 
the members of the proposed subcommittee of the Se- 
curity Council would be fully conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities and of the task incumbent on them, 
namely, to prove to Laos and to the world that a 
threatened country had not appealed to the United Na- 
tions in vain. 

Laos, said Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United King- 
dom, had exercised its undoubted right in appealing 
to the United Nations. Its Government had judged that 
the proper remedy was the dispatch of a United Nations 
force to the area; but sending a United Nations force 
to a troubled area was a grave step which the United 
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Nations should not take without very serious considera- 
tion and full knowledge of the facts. 

Nevertheless, the representative of the United King- 
dom went on, “it is clearly the responsibility of the 
Security Council to respond positively and immediately” 
to the Laotian appeal. The Council should make speedy 
arrangements to go thoroughly into the question in or- 
der to determine facts, and this could be done more 
effectively by a small subcommittee. 

The suggestion had been made, continued Sir Pierson, 
that the proper instrument for dealing with the present | 
situation in Laos was the international commission. As 
representing one of the co-chairmen of the Geneva con- 
ference which brought about the agreement of 1954 un- 
der which the international commission had been set 
up, Sir Pierson wished to comment on this suggestion. 
The United Kingdom Government considered that the 
commission had performed a useful task in supervising 
the application of the cease-fire agreement, but it was 
necessary to take account of the changes which had oc- 
curred since the cease-fire was achieved. 

The United Kingdom representative recalled that the 
international commission had adjourned sine die in 
July 1958. The Geneva agreements, he said, were still 
in force, and, in the opinion of his Government, Laos 
had fully complied, and continued to comply, with pro- 
visions of those agreements. But, he added, Laos main- 
tained that once the political settlement with the Pathet 
Lao had been achieved, Laos was no longer obliged to 
submit to the supervision of the international commis- 
sion, and the United Kingdom Government believed 
that Laos was entitled to take that view. 

The real point at issue, he continued, was that Laos 
was a sovereign state and a member of the United Na- 
tions entitled under the Charter to have recourse to the 
Organization. 

“It would surely be quite wrong for the Council to 
deny Laos the right of recourse to the United Nations 
and to insist that she submit herself again to the super- 
vision of an organization established before she became 
a member of the United Nations and whose presence on 
her soil she evidently considers incompatible with her 
newly gained sovereignty,” declared Sir Pierson. 

Referring to the final declaration of the Geneva con- 
ference of July 21, 1954, by which each member of the 
conference undertook to respect the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, unity and territorial integrity of Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam, and to refrain from interference in 





TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION 


The Security Council 


Decides to appoint a subcommittee consisting of 
Argentina, Italy, Japan and Tunisia, and instructs 
this subcommittee to examine the statements made 
before the Security Council concerning Laos, to 
receive further statements and documents and to 
conduct such inquiries as it may determine necessary 
and to report to the Security Council as soon as 
possible. 


















































their internal affairs, Sir Pierson stated that it would not 
be in harmony with that undertaking, “which binds the 
USSR together with other members of the Geneva con- 
ference,” to seek to impose the international commis- 
sion upon the Laotian Government against its will. 

In the view of his delegation, Sir Pierson concluded, 
the objective of the Security Council should be, not to 
engage in polemics, but to give Laos what help it can 
in the restoration of tranquil conditions. 

Canada, as a member of the international commis- 
sion, was particularly concerned, declared Charles S. A. 
Ritchie. The consistent position of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, he said, was that the principles of the Geneva 
agreements must be strictly observed by all concerned. 
The most urgent task facing the Security Council was to 
agree on a procedure to obtain the necessary facts; he 
did not believe that the Council should impose the in- 
ternational commission on Laos. The Canadian dele- 
gation was therefore in favor of the draft resolution be- 
fore the Council. He stressed that this in no way pre- 
judged Canada’s position regarding what machinery 
might be considered necessary or what action should be 
taken by the Council with regard to the problem. 

Support for the appointment of a fact-finding sub- 
committee was also expressed by other members of the 
Council. The Japanese delegation was “especially inter- 
ested to have full information collected on the develop- 
ments in the areas concerned,” its representative, Koto 
Matsudaira, said. He expressed the hope that the 
United Nations presence in the area in the form of this 
subcommittee would contribute to easing the tension 
which seemed to exist. 

The draft resolution before the Council was the mini- 
mal step the Security Council could take, declared 
Mario Amadeo, of Argentina. Such a committee would 
merely gather information to find out what was going 
on, and that objective was fully within the procedural 
powers of the Security Council, he said. 


Strategic Position 


Pointing out that Laos occupied a strategic position 
in that part of Southeast Asia, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, said that if Laos should lose a part of its integ- 
rity or independence, that development would threaten 
the security of other countries in the region. 

In recent years, he said, peaceful progress had been 
made in Laos. As a result, internal subversion had be- 
come more difficult, and he wondered whether that was 
the reason why there had been a resort to armed. inva- 
sion from outside. 

Turning to the draft resolution, he said it was a 
thoughtful one which might be helpful to Laos, but, in 
his view, was “grossly inadequate.” 

The situation was of a gravity which justified atten- 
tion by the Security Council, said Mongi Slim, of 
Tunisia. He regretted, however, that the Laotian com- 
munication had not been addressed directly to the Se- 
curity Council and had not itself called for a Council 
meeting. That communication, he said, made serious 
charges against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 





























Ngon Sananikone (left), special emissary of the Laotian 
Government, and Thephathay Vilaihongs, of the per- 
manent mission of Laos to the United Nations. 


While rejecting the charges, the cablegram from the 
Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic neverthe- 
less recognized the gravity of the situation. What was 
necessary was to establish whether it was a case of 
isolated frontier incidents. Had the foreign troops with- 
drawn after their attacks? The Tunisian delegation be- 
lieved the Council did not have the necessary informa- 
tion on the situation to pass judgment. Tunisia, its rep- 
resentative said, would have no hesitation in agreeing 
to serve on the proposed subcommittee, as it was con- 
scious of its responsibilities under the Charter. 

During the night meeting the representative of the 
USSR, the first speaker, explained further the important 
role of the Geneva agreements which he said had been 
ignored by the majority of those who had spoken at 
the previous meeting. Those agreements, he said, had 
been an important contribution to the cause of peace. 

In December 1956 and in November 1957, on the 
basis of those agreements, the Royal Government of 
Laos had concluded an agreement in Vientiane with 
Pathet Lao under which the Government undertook not 
to permit any discrimination against members of Pathet 
Lao, Mr. Sobolev declared; and, despite certain diffi- 
culties, much progress had been made toward normal- 
ization of the situation in Laos during the period in 
which the Government had cooperated with the inter- 
national commission established at Geneva. 

The responsibility for the present situation, with its 
threat of civil war, rested squarely with the present 
Government of Laos, he said. The latter had declared 
that it did not consider itself bound by the Geneva 
agreements, although those agreements expressly stipu- 
lated that the international commission must continue 
to function until it proclaimed its own dissolution. 

Continuing, he said the Government of Laos had 
undertaken certain obligations for the period between 
the end of hostilities in Vietnam and the final settle- 
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ment of political problems in the area—‘“not merely in 
Laos, but in Vietnam.” 

Thus, Mr. Sobolev observed, the obligations under- 
taken under the Geneva agreements were still valid and 
their observance was of great importance for the main- 
tenance of peace and security in the area. The Security 
Council could not lightly ignore the Geneva agreements. 
The Government of Laos had trampled upon the Vien- 
tiane agreement as well, he added. 

It was true that elections had been held in Laos, but 
what happened after those elections must also be taken 
into consideration, Mr. Sobolev said. After the elec- 
tions, members of Parliament had been arrested, and 
many other facts had demonstrated that the Vientiane 
agreement had been violated. The “armed violation” 
committed by the Laotian Government against the 
former Pathet Lao battalion had provoked general pub- 
lic indignation in Laos, he declared. 

The USSR, as one of the co-chairmen of the 1954 
Geneva conference, had consistently stood for strict 
observance of the Geneva agreements, in the interests 
of peace and the prevention of new hotbeds of war, 
Mr. Sobolev asserted. 

Together with the People’s Republic of China and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had repeatedly drawn attention to the danger- 
ous developments, he said; the only way to normalize 
the situation in Laos was for the Government of that 
country to cooperate with the international commission 
and to observe strictly the Geneva agreements. 

The draft resolution before the Council today was 
tantamount to undermining the Geneva agreements, 
continued Mr. Sobolev. The sponsors wanted to by- 
pass international agreements and thus to take measures 
to make tension even more acute, he said. 

The USSR could not permit any attempt to use the 
Security Council to undermine the Geneva agreements, 
and the Soviet delegation would therefore vote against 
the draft resolution, which was in no way a procedural 
one, as had been implied in the debate, but a substan- 
tive motion, dealing with a matter of great importance 
and significance, he said. The voting procedure, there- 
fore, must be conducted in full conformity with the 
relevant provisions of the Charter, he concluded. 


The tension which seemed to have arisen between 
Laos and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam was of 
concern to all peace-loving states, especially to the 
members of the Security Council, observed Dr. Jorge 
E. Illueca, of Panama. He considered that the estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee would be a wise step and 
would enable the Council to decide what measures it 
could take later. The terms of reference proposed for 
the subcommittee, he continued, made clear that the 
subcommittee could not draw conclusions or make rec- 
ommendations. Its task would be confined to submitting - 
facts to the Security Council. 

Establishment of the subcommittee, the representa- 
tive of Panama said, would not imply prejudgment of 
the situation, nor would it imply any circumvention of 
the Geneva agreements, as suggested by the USSR 
representative. 

Declaring that he had no reservations regarding the 
work of the subcommittee, which would consist of four 
members of the Council, Dr. Illueca said his delegation 
would vote in favor of the draft resolution. 

Speaking as the representative of Italy, the President, 
Egidio Ortona, said his Government had followed with 
deep concern the development of the situation in Laos. 

The communication from Laos spoke of flagrant ag- 
gression and asked for a United Nations emergency 
force. In those circumstances, the Italian Government 
believed the Security Council must act, inasmuch as it 
bore primary responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security; otherwise it would fail 
in its duty. 

Moreover, he said, the situation had ominous and 
dangerous implications which must be dealt with to 
prevent highly dangerous consequences, particularly 
since recently there had been hopes for a relaxation of 
international tension. All states must avoid creating 
new friction and frustrating humanity anew, he stated. 

The first thing to do was to get a clear picture of the 
situation, he continued. The draft resolution before the 
Council was the best method to obtain such informa- 
tion for further consideration by the Council. The spon- 
sors had shown commendable restraint in the hope 
shared by all that the situation in Laos could still be 
normalized, he concluded. 


The Procedural Debate on Laos 


i Council discussed at great 
length the procedural questions 
which arose at several stages during 


in this case, 


procedures applied by the President 


1 of the provisional rules of procedure 
of the Security Council, which enables 
the President to undertake such a step 








consideration of the item on Laos. 
These questions related, among other 
things, to the convening of the meet- 
ing, to the inscription of the item on 
the agenda of the Council, to the adop- 
tion of the agenda and to the voting 
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President’s Opening Statement 


At the first of the two meetings held 
on September 7, the President, Egidio 
Ortona, of Italy, made an opening 
statement in which he said that he 
had convened the meeting under rule 





“at any time he deems necessary.” The 
necessity of such a meeting, he said, 
clearly arose out of the following 

facts: 
There was first a communication 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Earth’s Last Frontier 
—'The Ocean 


E ocean—“last great frontier” of our planet—has 
recently been the subject for study by more than 
1,200 scientists from some forty-five countries and 
territories, meeting from August 31 to September 11 at 
United Nations Headquarters in the first International 
Oceanographic Congress. The President of the Con- 
gress, Dr. Roger Revelle, of the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography in California, pointed out that the science 
of oceanography has passed from the phase of “blind 
exploration and accidental discovery” into a full-fledged 
“interdisciplinary” science, capable of systematically 
exploring the ocean and uncovering its secrets. 
The Congress, which had more than five hundred 
scientific papers before it, was organized by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science and 


co-sponsored by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the 
Special Committee for Oceanic Research of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions. Participating 
scientists included oceanographers, geologists, palaeon- 
tologists, meteorologists, geophysicists, geochemists, 
marine botanists and zoologists, nuclear physicists, 
hydrographers and many other specialists. 

During the Congress seven oceanographic research 
vessels were moored in New York harbor: the Calypso 
from France, under Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau; 
the Mikhail Lomonosov, from the USSR; and five 
research ships—the Atlantis, the Chain, the Gibbs, the 
Pathfinder and the Maury—from scientific institutes in 
the United States. 
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The ultimate objectives of the Congress, as indicated 
by its sponsors, were practical in nature, envisaging 
possible future development of the mining of valuable 
minerals — such as manganese — from the sea floor; 
extraction of vitamins and other nutrients from sea 
plants and animals; increasing the food supply for the 
world’s fast-growing population by increasing fish har- 
vests; and better prediction of weather conditions and 
climatic changes. These goals are still remote, however, 
the scientists stressed; many fundamental questions 
must first be explored. 

The scientists carried out their work under five main 
categories: the history of the ocean and structure of 
ocean basins; the geophysics and geochemistry of the 
deep sea, including currents and sedimentation; the sea’s 
relation to its boundaries on the ocean floor, at the 
surface of the land, and with the atmosphere; the 
populations of the sea — including plants, animals, 
plankton, deep-sea fish — and their evolution, ethology 
and ecology; and the cycles of organic and inorganic 
substances in the sea. 

The first question of all, Dr. Revelle said, is “Why is 
there an ocean at all?” So far as is known, earth is the 
only planet having one. 

Describing the origin of the seas according to the most 
recent findings, Dr. Revelle said that the earth today 
consists of a liquid core, probably of molten iron and 
nickel at approximately 4,000 degrees Fahrenheit; then 
a mantle of black and heavy rock, 1,600 miles thick; 
then an outside crust of slag with the hydrosphere; then 
the atmosphere above. The earth, he said, is somewhat 
like a “wet golf ball surrounded by gas.” Although the 
whole picture is obscure, the answer to how the slag 
and water came to the surface is probably that they 
were squeezed out of the center by volcanic activity. 

During the Congress three research projects of inter- 
national importance were announced. 

One of these, which will somewhat follow the lines 
of the International Geophysical Year, involves the 
Indian Ocean, the least explored ocean of the earth. 
The project, announced by the Special Committee for 
Oceanic Research, will cover a four-year period 
beginning in 1960. Intensive, coordinated study of the 
Indian Ocean and its resources will be undertaken by 
twelve research vessels supplied by Australia, France, 
India, Japan, South Africa, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States and possibly by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Norway as well. 

The Indian Ocean, stretching from South Africa to 
Indonesia, is scientifically unique, for twice a year its 
winds shift with the monsoons, reversing the ocean 
currents and thus causing a complete change in the 
undersea conditions that support marine life. The study 
is particularly important in view of the nutritional needs 
of the ever-growing populations of countries bordering 
on the ocean. Large tonnages of fish are caught, but the 
populations of food fish, such as mackerel and tuna, 
fluctuate wildly, for no known reason, and it is hoped 
than an answer to this riddle may be found. 

A preliminary two-year period will be spent in ex- 
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plorations and in perfecting methods and gear to be 
used uniformly by all the participating nations in the 
1962-63 period when the coordinated attack on the 
ocean will be made. 


Probing the Earth’s Crust 


In another development during the Congress, the 
United States Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council announced that it was apparently 
possible to bore a hole through the earth’s crust at sea . 
bottom in order to reach the “Mohorovicic” discon- 
tinuity, known as the “Moho,” which markes a funda- 
mental break in the structure of the earth some thirty- 
five kilometers under the continents. This is clearly too 
deep to be reached from land, but under the oceans 
the discontinuity is at a depth of only nine or ten 
kilometers. The project is a complicated and arduous 
one, calling for new drilling techniques and the develop- 
ment of special equipment; the final objective may thus 
not be reached for four or five years. 

The third important project was outlined in a report 
by Dr. Y. Miyake, of the Meteorological Research 
Institute in Tokyo, which included recommendations for 
a world-wide study of the possible contamination of 
ocean waters and marine life by the disposal of wastes 
from nuclear power plants and reactors. No serious 
contamination has as yet been noticed, said Dr. Miyake, 
but his report recommended that international scientific 
organizations should be enlisted in a campaign of con- 
tinuous observation to detect any increase. 

The report recommended that the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics develop standard methods 
for the radioactive analysis of sea water and prepare a 
manual for the use of investigators of all countries. 

It further suggested increased national and inter- 
national support of centres of research in oceanic 
radioactivity and the establishment of a world-wide 
network of testing stations, on shore and on weather 
and whaling ships at sea, to make regular measurements 
of radioactivity in all parts of the ocean. Also, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) at Vienna 
was asked to study the maximum permissible concen- 
tration of radiating materials in sea water. A special 
symposium on the disposal of radioactive wastes is 
scheduled by IAEA to meet in November at Monaco. 

During the Congress a wide range of topics was 
discussed by the scientists. Among these was the im- 
portance of the mid-Atlantic ridge, with its volcanic 
rock and evidence of submarine earthquakes. 

Dr. W. Maurice Ewing, of the Lamont Geological 
Observatory of Columbia University, described the long 
chain of undersea mountains that bisects the Atlantic 
from north to south, midway between the continents, 
then continues around the tip of Africa into the Indian 
Ocean. It then goes on between Australia and Antarctica 
and across the Pacific to the western coast of South 
America. This ridge does not have the composition of 
the regular sea floor but contains rock from the earth’s 
mantle far beneath the crust. These rock masses seem 














Scientists aboard the 
United States re- 
search vessel “Atlan- 
tis” prepare to lower 
a _ sediment coring 
tube to the floor of 
the ocean. The vessel 
was one of seven tied 
up in New York 
harbor during the 
first International 
Oceanographic Con- 
gress. Other ships 
were sent by the 
USSR and France. 





Shown above, right, 
is Capt. Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, com- 
mander of “Calyp- 
so,” from France, 
climbing into a jet 
propelled undersea 
survey craft, a new 
idea in submarines. 


At left, a scientist of 
the Woods _ Hole 
Oceanographic Insti- 
tution, of Massachu- 
setts, aboard the 
“Chain,” is shown 
with a “fish noises” 
tape recorder. 
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to well up through long cracks in the crust, push the 
crust aside, and thus push the continents apart. 

As a result of this, it is possible that there is an 
increasing separation of the American continent from 
Europe and Africa at the rate of about one yard every 
thousand years. 


Origins of Life 


The origins of life were another topic of discussion. 
Dr. J. D. Bernal, of the University of London, put 
forward the theory that the first chemicals needed for 
the development of life were formed spontaneously 
three billion years ago in the clays and muds of shallow 
bays and estuaries of the warm oceans of that time. 

That life began in the sea has long been suspected, 
but how the necessary chemical substances comprising 
living cells could be brought together has been a 
mystery. Dr. Bernal believed that simple organic or 
oily materials could come from the carbon of deep 
rocks, float to the surface and become absorbed and 
concentrated on clay deposits on the shore. Once 
together on the clay surface, they could interact to form 
more complicated materials like amino acids. These, in 
turn, could logically combine again to form proteins, the 
essential constituents of living things. Proteins are not 
alive, but if the right materials are available they can 
duplicate themselves and thus grow. This process de- 
mands an atmosphere with very little oxygen and a 
higher temperature than the ocean has today, and may 
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even require radiations from the radioactive materials 
that were plentiful in the young earth. It is thus highly 
unlikely that life can originate in this manner today. 

On the other hand, this explanation could hold true 
on any planet of any star where conditions were right. 
The best reason for space travel, it was commented, is 
the desire to see how evolution has fared in other parts 
of the universe and what sort of creatures, if any, 
developed there. 

A different theory was put forward by G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson, of Yale, who criticized the view that life 
began in the sea and contended that living things must 
have existed for many millions of years before any 
record of them is found in the fossils of ancient rocks. 
Fossils are shells and skeletons that do not decay. The 
earliest animals were plant eaters with soft bodies; not 
needing shells or bones, they long since disappeared, 
without leaving a record. The appearance of fossils, said 
Dr. Hutchinson, did not mark the beginning of life, but 
the first appearance of predatory animals. When car- 
nivorous animals evolved, plant eating animals devel- 
oped shells as a protection against them. He agreed, 
however, that long years of chemical evolution must 
have had to precede the evolution of life. 

Dr. Gustaf Arrhenius, of California, told the -Con- 
gress of the study of the sediments on the great plains 
under the deep Pacific which give man a record of 
climatic changes, volcanic action and meteorites falling 
from the skies. At the equator, where surface currents 
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go off to north and south under the swing of the earth’s 
rotation, waters rich in nutrient minerals come up from 
below and make ocean life prolific. As a result, the 
equator is not just an imaginary line but is marked on 
the bottom of the sea by a long east-west ridge of 
sediments. Its position has not changed for many mil- 
lions of years, which indicates that the North Pole has 
not changed its position during all that period. Thus, by 
this theory, the wandering of the pole cannot account 
for the climatic changes which caused the formation of 
glaciers. 

The Congress also heard described a timetable of sea- 
level changes covering the period of the last 400,000 
years, with its series of ice ages. At the peak of the last 
ice age, about 10,000 years ago, sea level was about 
300 feet below its present mark. Then a sudden warm- 
ing of the ocean took place, and its level rose some 
forty-five feet within a few centuries. This, it was 
believed, could account for Biblical and other early 
descriptions of the Great Flood. Within the next 10,000 
years, if all the ice in the Antarctic were to melt, the 
ocean’s level could rise at least 180 feet more, thus 
inundating many coastal areas. 

Also discussed was a whole new field of nutritional 
and medical research which is now developing in the 
study of the vitamins, antibiotics, hormones and growth 
stimulants produced by living things in the sea. With 
further study, these substances may prove to be of 
value to man and may serve to explain the death—at 
certain times and places—of millions of tons of fish, 
apparently by disease. 

In connection with the chemistry of the sea, it was 
noted that its composition had not changed substantially 
for some 250 million years, despite the fact that the 
rivers of the world are constantly carrying tons of dis- 
solved minerals into the ocean. The ocean has not 
become more salty as a result of this, so its salt must 
have some other, unkown, origin. 

Also noted was the discovery in tropical waters of 
giant eel larvae six inches long. This could mean the 
existence of mature eels some 100 feet long, giving 
credence to “sea serpent” legends. 

Mapping the world’s distribution of plankton, the 
infinitesimal plants and animals on which fish feed, was 
also discussed. Preparation of world plankton maps to 
help in locating fishing grounds and increasing fish 
harvests was recommended; a map of this kind for the 
North Sea by the Scottish Oceanographic Laboratory 
has made it possible to transplant food fish to more 
productive feeding grounds in the area. 


Storm Spotting 


A method of locating distant storms was described 
by Dr. Walter H. Munk, of the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography in California. Storm centres, he said, 
can be accurately spotted at distances of up to 8,000 
miles from wave stations on the shore by systematic 
measurement of underwater pressure changes. Thus, 
storms in the stormiest part of the world — south of 
Australia — have been detected on the California coast. 


The first indication of a large distant storm is the 
arrival of tiny waves, only a twentieth of an inch high 
and a mile long, which increase in height and decrease 
in length over a period of days, much as a siren whistle 
gets higher in pitch and louder as more power is 
applied. These waves are detected by sensitive under- 
water pressure measurements while they are still too 
small to see. A combination of two wave stations can 
measure both the direction and the distance of a storm. 

Another development described at the Congress is 
the discovery of a new “clock” for measuring time 
intervals of about a thousand years, announced by Dr. 
D. Lal, of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
at Bombay, India. No clock for this time interval had 
been known previously. This one involves a radioactive 
form of silicon that decays to half-strength in about 
700 years. It forms in the atmosphere, falls into the sea 
and is consumed by plants and animals. One large 
family of sponges needs silicon for its structure; by 
measuring the radioactive silicon which a sponge con- 
tains, it is possible to tell how long the silicon took to 
settle down. 

Seals, whales and fish show several blood types just 
as men do, the Congress was told by Dr. J. E. Cushing, 
of the University of California. Salmon, sardines, herr- 
ing and other commercial fish can thus be identified— 
by blood-typing with rabbit serum—as belonging to 
various “populations” within a single species. This 
should help in tracing movements of fish at sea during 
migrations. The Japanese whaling industry is applying 
the method to a study of the social habits of whales. 

During the Congress much credit was given to Dr. 
Mary Sears, planktonologist of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, who was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. She edited the 510 papers 
presented at the Congress. 


“Plowing” the Oceans 


Dr. Columbus Iselin, until recently Director of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution in Massachu- 
setts, predicted at the closing meeting of the Congress 
that it would soon be possible to “plow” the oceans, 
making available vast new food supplies for the world’s 
expanding populations. He foresaw the equivalent of 
“fences” in the sea to control the movements of fish 
and to weed out worthless varieties. The use of climate 
control to bring up enriched waters from deep waters 
could also be envisaged, he said. Offshore winds could 
be aided in driving off the surface water and bringing 
up water laden with chemicals from the bottom sedi- 
ment, resulting in a sharp rise in fish production. 

Dr. Iselin stressed, however, that the economic, social 
and political problems raised by such developments are 
more formidable than the scientific problems still to be 
solved, and a new kind of international law will have to 
be devised. The future of the oceans was of vital con- 
cern to all nations, and its was therefore auspicious, he 
said, that this first oceanographic congress had been 
held at the Headquarters of the United Nations. 
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a our world, on our small planet, the man in the 

street takes it for granted that not only telephone, 
telegraph, broadcasting, television, and radar but 
now even space communications are normal means of 
exchanging words, images and ideas. The word “tele- 
communication” was probably coined by a member of 
the French Academy, Edouard Estaunié, who was also 
a high official in the French department of Post, 
Telegraph and Telephone service. The official signifi- 
cance and definition of the word is as follows: “any 
transmission, emission or reception of signs, signals, 
writing, images and sounds or intelligence of any nature 
by wire, radio, visual or other electro-magnetic sys- 
tems.” 

The International Telecommunication Union is the 
oldest government international organization, dating 
back as it does to May 1865 when it was founded as 
the International Telegraph Union in Paris by the sign- 
ing of the first International Telegraph Convention. 

Itu, which became a specialized agency of the United 
Nations in 1948, now has ninety-six member countries 
and five associate members. 

Very often it is necessary to explain what exactly is 
meant by the International Telecommunication Union, 
the reason being that 1ru has up to now been shy of 
publicity. As a result, we often receive strange en- 
quiries, and I recall a telegram which, as Secretary- 
General of the Atlantic City Conference in 1947, I 
received from an Associated Press office in New Jersey, 
which read as follows: “Please advise soonest whether 
International Telecommunication Union is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or the cio.” 
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The International Telecommunication Union 


and Our World 


by GERALD C. GROSS, Acting Secretary-General 


International Telecommunication Union 


It was soon realized in the early stages of develop- 
ment of the three principal forms of electrical communi- 
cations—telegraph, telephone and radio—that interna- 
tional regulations were essential. A telegraph line was 
functioning in England, between London and Birming- 
ham, in 1837 and a line was built from Washington to 
Baltimore in 1844 under Congressional appropriation. 
This is the reason why shortly afterwards it was felt 
necessary for twenty countries to sign in Paris in 1865 
the agreement creating the International Telegraph 
Union. Thus was born the international union now 
known as the International Telecommunication Union, 
with a bureau located in Berne which remained, until 
1948, under the supervision of the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation. 

The telephone was the second system of rapid long- 
distance communication to be developed. It was in 1876 
that speech was first transmitted over wires by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and as early as 1885 regulations 
governing the International Telephone Service were in- 
cluded in the International Telegraph Regulations. 

The next development was that of radio, the value 
of which for increasing the safety of maritime naviga- 
tion was soon realized. Radio was not the invention of 
any one person. While Marconi is almost universally 
recognized as the father of radio, one must not over- 
look the work of such pioneers as Hertz of Germany, 
Edison in the United States, Hughes in England, Branly 
in France and Popoff in Russia. It was in 1901 that the 
first transatlantic radio communication was made, and 
it is interesting to recall that in 1903 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt sent a transatlantic radio message to 
King Edward. 














Certain difficulties arose, however, since one of the 
early commercial companies in the field was given the 
right not only to install radio apparatus on ships, but 
also to refuse to communicate with any other radio 
station not equipped by that company. This led to a 
rather amazing incident. In 1902 Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia attempted to send President Theodore Roosevelt a 
courtesy message while crossing the Atlantic after a 
visit to the United States. Being out of range of United 
States stations, the ship’s operator tried to pass the mes- 
sage via an English station, but it was refused since the 
radio equipment on the ship had been installed by a 
rival company. 

The German Emperor, when informed of this, en- 
listed the aid of President Roosevelt in bringing about 
an international conference. A meeting was held in 
Berlin in 1903 to undertake preliminary studies regard- 
ing the international regulation of radio and, soon 
after that, the first International Radiotelegraph Con- 
vention was signed by twenty-seven countries in Berlin 
in 1906, at which time the Radio Division became an 
important branch of the International Telegraph Union. 
The International Telegraph Convention of St. Peters- 
burg, 1875, and the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention of Washington, 1927, were fused at Madrid 
in 1932 into the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention of Madrid 1932, and the broader title “tele- 
communication” was applied thereafter to what previ- 
ously had been known as the International Telegraph 
Union. 

Scientific progress was such that in 1947 at Atlantic 
City the structure of 1Tu had to be radically altered and 
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Researcher talks into the microphone in “sending cabinet” to test the audibility of various monosyllabic sounds. 
































expanded by a new convention. On January 1, 1949, 
when this convention entered into force, 1Tu found itself 
with a greatly increased staff, recruited on an interna- 
tional basis, with a number of technical subsidiary or- 
gans working on a permanent basis. 

It was also the Atlantic City Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence which negotiated an agreement with the United 
Nations under which iru became a specialized agency. 
An Administrative Council of eighteen member govern- 
ments was set up, which took over the supervisory func- 
tions previously exercised by the Swiss Government. 

Many of our venerable officials from governments, 
members of the Union, looking back over the long his- 
tory of ITu, actually felt at the time that it was ITU 
which was recognizing the United Nations! 

The Radio Conference, which met in 1947 at the 
same time as the Plenipotentiary Conference, prepared 
a new frequency-allocation table for the various radio 
services, taking into account the marked growth of 
some uses of radio. This table ranged from ten to 
10,500,000 kc/s, whereas the Washington table (1927) 
and the Cairo table (1938) had upper limits of 60,000 
kc/s and 200,000 kc/s respectively. The procedure for 
registering frequencies used was changed so that the 
harmful interference likely to occur in an overcrowded 
spectrum might be avoided as far as possible. The new | 
procedure provided for an engineering study to be made 
of each frequency notified to an International Fre- 
quency Registration Board. The conference decided 
that a new international list of frequencies in use at 
radio stations should be drawn up, account being taken 
of the latest technical developments. 
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In 1948, the headquarters were moved from Berne to 
Geneva, in order to be more closely in touch with the 
European headquarters of the United Nations and with 
the other specialized agencies which have their head- 
quarters in Geneva. 

The Plenipotentiary Conference, the supreme organ 
of ITU, meets in principle once every five years. As its 
name implies, it is attended by delegates holding full 
powers from the Head of State of each government to 
speak in the name of that government as a member of 
the Union. Its essential duties are to govern the activi- 
ties of the Union and to revise the International Tele- 
communication Convention when necessary. The At- 
lantic City Plenipotentiary Conference of 1947 was the 
first to be held after World War II. The following 
meeting of the Plenipotentiary Conference was held in 
Buenos Aires in 1952, and we now have a new one, to 
meet in Geneva beginning October 14. The Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation has already issued a 
notice of its intention to invite the succeeding Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference to Switzerland in 1965 in connec- 
tion with the celebration organized by Switzerland of 
the centenary of the Union. 


International Regulations 


The International Regulations governing Telegraphs 
and Telephones on the one hand and Radio Communi- 
cations on the other are kept up to date by Administra- 
tion Conferences, which also normally meet once every 
five years. There are also, from time to time, regional 
or service conferences dealing with matters of special 
interest to one particular geographical area of the 
world, or one particular service, such as, for example, 
broadcasting. All these conferences are attended by 
delegates who are scientists, engineers and experts. 

International regulation, and in particular planning, 
must be carried out early in the development of any 
new service in order to avoid chaos. As an outstanding 
recent example of this, I would mention that as early 
as 1952, plans were drawn up at a conference in Stock- 
holm for the orderly use of television and FM broad- 
casting stations for the whole of Europe. These plans 
provide sufficient channels for the operation of all such 
stations which countries in Europe are likely to put 
into operation during at least the next ten years, the 
channels being chosen so as to avoid mutual interfer- 
ence. 

The two great problems to be solved by the Admin- 
istrative Radio Conference which met in Geneva on 
August 14, 1959, and is still at work are those of the 
establishment of an International Frequency List and 
the preparation of a High Frequency Broadcasting Plan. 

As mentioned above, 1ru has an Administrative 
Council composed of eighteen members of the Union, 
which in the interval between Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ences acts on behalf of the Plenipotentiary Conference 
within the limits of the powers delegated to it by the 
latter. It meets normally once a year. 

Apart from the Administrative Council, there are 
four permanent organs: the General Secretariat, the In- 
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ternational Frequency Registration Board, and two Con- 
sultative Committees, one known as the International 
Radio Consultative Committee (Cccir) and the other 
the International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee (CCITT). 

The International Frequency Registration Board, 
which was set up by the Atlantic City Conference, has 
the principal responsibility of carrying out an orderly 
recording of radio-frequency assignments and the fur- 
nishing of advice to member countries with a view to 
the operation of the maximum practicable number of 
radio channels in those portions of what we call the 
radio-frequency spectrum where harmful interference 
may occur. The spectrum is divided by international 
agreement between the various services which use radio 
for communication — the maritime services, the aero- 
nautical services, the meteorological services, broadcast- 
ing (including Tv), the fixed services, amateurs, geo- 
physical stations and many others. Frequencies will also 
have to be reserved or found for radio astronomy and 
space communications. 

The two Consultative Committees study technical 
operating questions relating to their respective fields. 
These studies are carried out by specialized study 
groups working through the medium of a Plenary As- 
sembly, which normally meets every three years and 
which is made up of the member states which decide to 
participate in these Plenary Assemblies. 

The Union has taken an active part in the general 
United Nations program of technical assistance. From 
the very beginning, a spirit of mutual aid among coun- 
tries in telecommunication matters arose, which was 
quite comparable with the spirit of cooperation that has 
taken general and concrete form in recent years in what 
it has been agreed to call “technical assistance.” 


Thus it was quite natural for the Union, from 1952 
onwards, to join the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance carried out jointly by the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Its activities in this sphere 
now cover some thirty countries, which can take ad- 
vantage of advice from selected experts or, thanks to 
the grant of fellowships, can improve the training of 
their specialists in the various branches of telecom- 
munication. 


Iru is a symbol of almost a century of international 
cooperation aimed at the regulation of all forms of elec- 
trical communication. 


Humanity is now engaged in the conquest of space 
and outer space. New problems, and among them many 
technical problems, have to be faced and the associa- 
tions, groups, unions and countries specially interested 
in space and outer space have already explained their 
needs and stated their requirements in the Geneva Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference. 

The telecommunications network, which is the ner- 
vous system of our small planet, will soon be the ner- 
vous system of the universe. Hence the importance of 
the exchange of views and deliberations now taking 
place in the 1ru conference in Geneva. 
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Vast Chemical Industry 


Possible for Latin America 


Demand is growing and the area 


has plenty of most of the raw 
materials required. But for 
success the industry must be 


geared to the regional market. 








































































The Latin American market for chemicals, it is estimated, will grow rapidly, 
reaching $4,500 million by 1965. Chemicals are needed for industrialization, 
for modern agriculture, which uses techniques requiring synthetic fertilizers, 
insecticides and fungicides, and for modern health methods. Here a group from 
a malaria team in Ecuador sprays a house with insecticide to kill mosquitoes. 





A growing demand for plastics and 
synthetic fibres is also increasing the 
need for chemicals. Iteca, a Honduras 
plant producing such plastic goods as 
combs and boots, is typical of the new 
industries being set up in the region. 


HERE are vast possibilities for a 

large-scale chemical industry in 
Latin America, provided it is geared 
to a regional market. On the other 
hand, plants set up to serve national 
markets could operate only as heavily 
protected monopolies. 

That is the view of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America as 
expressed in a preliminary report to 
the Economic and Social Council 
session in Geneva last July. The 
report presents the findings of two 
years of research in which the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and the Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation collaborated. 

In estimating the prospects for a 
chemical industry in Latin America, 
the document stresses two vital con- 
siderations: the demand for chemical 
products in the region will amount to 
some $4,500 million by 1965 and by 
1975 to more than $6.200 million; 
Latin America has nearly all the 
basic raw materials required for a 
vast chemical industry, especially in 
petrochemicals. 

Conditions limiting the exploitation 
of natural resources are examined, 
with emphasis on the essential need 
for a collective effort. 


A Growing Market 


The Latin American chemical in- 
dustry has been concentrated mainly 
on turning out traditional consumer 
goods—toiletries, soaps, matches, oils 
and fats. Little has been done to de- 
velop intermediate products. 


Now there is a rapidly growing de- 
mand for plastic materials and syn- 
thetic fibres and for chemicals for 
agriculture, such as synthetic fertiliz- 
ers, insecticides and fungicides. 


At the same time, industrialization 
is creating a strong demand for in- 
termediate chemical products: the mo- 
tor vehicle and tire industry. for ex- 
ample, requires synthetic rubber and 
lampblack; the textile industry needs 
detergents; the metal transforming in- 
dustry uses abrasives; mining involves 
the use of explosives. And general 
economic development is bringing a 
rising need for alkalis and basic acids. 

The chemical industry itself will 
need “heavy” chemicals such as alka- 
lis and basic acids; aromatic products 
like benzene, toluene and xylene; 
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basic petrochemicals such as ethylene, 
propylene, butylene and acetylene; 
basic petrochemicals such as ethylene, 
such carbochemicals as cresols and 
naphthalene; and synthetic products 
such as ammonia and methanol. 

The forty-six products chosen for 
the initial research represent only 25 
per cent of the region’s total demand 
for chemicals. Even so, if an effort 
were made to satisfy surplus require- 
ments through imports from outside 
Latin America, the annual outflow of 
foreign currency would come to be- 
tween $550 million and $600 million, 
not counting such imports as potas- 
sium fertilizers, explosives, dissolvents, 
anti-detonants, many types of salts 
and costly pharmaceutical products in- 
cluding antibiotics, hormones and 
vitamins, which would bring the figure 
up to some $1,000 million a year. 

These figures show the enormous 
possibilities of the Latin American 
chemicals market and the foreign ex- 
change requirements involved in sup- 
plying it from outside. 

So far the ability to supply this 
market has been limited. Although 
there have been specific, significant 
achievements—plastics in Brazil and 
fertilizers in Mexico, for example— 
other more ambitious projects, like 
the petrochemical industry in Vene- 
zuela and similar projects in Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia and _ other 
countries, have not yet reached the 
production stage. 

The production of alkalis is even 
more limited. Nearly all the sodium 
carbonate consumed and part of the 
electrolytic soda used are imported. 
In general, projects for producing 
basic materials for manufacturing 
synthetic fibres and synthetic rubber 
are still in the preliminary planning 
stage. Lampblack is produced only in 
Brazil. 


Common Market Essential 


In the chemical industry, produc- 
tion costs tend to fall rapidly as plant 
size increases, with savings coming 
from cuts in capital charges in pro- 
duction and, to a much lesser extent, 
from the smaller labor requirements 
per unit of product. 

In considering the prospects of the 
industry in Latin America, this high 
sensitivity to scales of production costs 
is extremely important. 

It is not merely a question of 
whether one or several separate na- 
tional markets can become big enough 
to justify plants of a reasonably eco- 
nomic scale; certain countries could 
manufacture several of the products 
considered in the preliminary study 
and compete with foreign products. 
“But from a general viewpoint,” the 
Teport states, “large-scale economies 
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which might benefit the region as a 
whole, as well as opportunities for 
more rapid development, might be 
lost.” 


Because this is an extremely dynam- 
ic industry, one in which production 
methods and even the finished article 
are continually changing radically, a 
modern chemical enterprise requires 
much higher profits than other indus- 
tries. It must have a large internal 
source of capital. “If, for each innova- 
tion, the Latin American chemical in- 
dustry had to wait for state action and 
support or the support of new capital 
from other sectors of the economy, it 
would be foredoomed to failure. It 
could not possibly compete with large 
foreign companies,” the report asserts. 


With the integration of the Euro- 
pean common market and the possi- 
bility of larger and more efficient 
chemical plants in Europe, competi- 
tion would probably become stiffer 
and prices would fall. 


“Obviously,” the report states, “one 
of the first effects of a chemicals price 
war between the United States, Eu- 
rope and Japan would be to jeopar- 
dize the national industries of Latin 
America nurtured by painstaking de- 
velopment schemes. The low degree 
of protection which would be ac- 
ceptable on the basis of the present 
price level would be very difficult to 
sustain, and given their high pro- 
duction costs and the low world 
prices, most of the chemical industries 
based on narrow local markets would 
be faced with the prospect of dying a 
lingering death.” 


Population growth, higher incomes 
and general economic development 
will probably boost chemical require- 
ments to high levels, but most Latin 
American national markets will still 
be small compared to other regions. 


The relative meagerness of national 
demands for chemicals means that 
the Latin American countries would 
start off at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with others. This is true even 
of countries with the largest national 
markets. 


With plants built to serve the entire 
regional market, this would not be 
such a serious handicap; their size 
would then compare favorably with 
factories in countries having the most 
highly developed chemical industries. 


Only a chemical industry supply- 
ing the regional market could ensure 
enough profits to keep up with the 
rapid tempo of technological develop- 
ment. Such an industry could com- 
pete boldly with its foreign rivals 
without the need for customs protec- 
tion. At the same time, the stimula- 
tion of competition would remain, so 
that it could operate on the basis of 








an open-market policy. Economic con- 
ditions would be favorable enough to 
prevent the establishment of protected 
regional monopolies. 

If production mects the demand of 
the full regional market and plants 
are properly sited, costs of production 
in Latin America would be at least 
30 per cent lower than the prices 
paid in the United States for twenty- 
eight of the thirty-four items con- 
sidered. Only two items would cost 
more to produce than to buy abroad. . 

Without large-scale production based 
on the common market, the difference 
between costs and international prices 
would not bring in enough profit; the 
new Latin American chemical indus- 
tries set up on the basis of their re- 
spective national markets would have 
to operate as heavily protected mo- 
nopolies. 


If the chemical industry in Latin 
America is developed on the basis of 
a common market, annual net savings 
of foreign exchange would come to 
roughly $750 million a year. 

As far as production costs are con- 
cerned, by 1965 a gross saving of 
some $400 million a year would be 
made in foreign and domestic cur- 
rency, not counting shipping expenses, 
which would bring the figure down to 
$300 million a year. 


The preliminary survey has revealed 
that the Latin American countries 
have ample supplies of nearly all the 
basic raw materials needed for the 
chemical industry. Geological and 
petroleum prospecting has progressed 
considerably. There are abundant pe- 
troleum supplies; there are extensive 
fields of natural gas, an important 
point for the petrochemical industries; 
the development of refining in the 
larger countries is highly significant 
for the chemical industry. 


While there are limited supplies of 
certain materials — phosphoric rock, 
for example, is not abundant — and 
conditions in Latin America do not 
favor certain operations, such as pro- 
ducing carbochemical raw materials, 
the region, according to the prelimin- 
ary survey, is equipped to under- 
take the large-scale development of 
a modern and efficient basic chem- 
ical industry, provided that some kind 
of regional agreement is reached 
which allows advantage to be taken 
of the large economies of scale and 
optimum siting. Otherwise, the region 
will soon have to use large amounts 
of foreign exchange to purchase 
chemicals from outside, or will have 
to develop at great expense multiple 
industries based exclusively on nation- 
al markets which are not big enough 
to ensure their maintenance and sub- 
sequent growth at economic levels. 
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fp food and diet habits of people 
from some seventy different coun- 
tries are being surveyed in Israel, 
which because of the tremendous in- 
flux of immigrants from all over the 
world in recent years probably repre- 
sents the greatest mixture of peoples 
anywhere. 

It is a government survey, to deter- 
mine exactly what kinds of food—and 
how much, how often, how cooked 
and in what combinations—are nor- 
mally consumed by a cross section of 
about eight hundred selected families 
during a period of seven consecutive 
days. 

The families are representative of 
the total population, as determined by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics and 
Economic Research, with regard to 
economic and ethnic groups, country 
of origin, length of residence in Israel, 
type of settlement and where, and na- 
ture of occupation or work. 

The reason for the survey, which 
is receiving international help, is that 
one of the problems facing the Gov- 
ernment in connection with contin- 
uing immigration to Israel is that of 
receiving and integrating ethnically 
heterogeneous groups with widely dif- 
fering food habits into a country 
which is far from self-sufficient in es- 
sential foodstuffs—groups, for exam- 
ple, from India, Cochin India, Kurd- 
istan, Yemen, Iraq, Morocco and other 
parts of North Africa, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Latin America. 

The rationing system, although sci- 
entifically designed, cannot take into 
account the great variety of fixed, 
deep-rooted dietary habits which often 
form strong emotional ties with the 
homelands among the incoming groups. 
As a result, nutritional deficiencies 
have occurred among large segments 
of the population. 


Medical authorities, for instance, re- 
port an increasing incidence of ane- 
mia, especially among children and 
nursing mothers, and believe this is 
due to malnutrition. One indication, 
says Dr. Sarah Bavly, head of the Col- 
lege of Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics in Jerusalem, who is in charge of 
the survey, is the present infant mor- 
tality rate. Brought down since 1948 
to a more or less reasonable figure, 
this rate has progressively risen with 
recent large waves of immigration and 
is now far higher than it should be, 
as is the number of underweight and 
undernourished babies reported. 

_That was one reason why the Gov- 
ernment sought the aid of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund in this sur- 
vey, together with the technical ap- 
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A Food and Diet Survey in Israel 


proval of the World Health Organi- 
zation. 

UNICEF has provided supplies and 
equipment to strengthen training work 
in the College of Nutrition and Home 
Economics and to augment school 
gardening activities; for field training 
in nutrition and home management 
and for school feeding supervisors; 
and stipends for a doctor and for stu- 
dents engaged in the survey. As usual, 
the Government has budgeted “match- 
ing” funds for UNICEF aid, the ratio in 
this case being four to three. 

The survey began at the end of 
July when twenty especially trained 
senior girl students from the College 
of Nutrition began visits to the eight 
hundred families in forty villages 
across the length and breadth of Israel. 
Each girl spends two weeks in one 
area, where she notes full details of 
the eating habits of twenty families, 
then moves to another area where she 
repeats the survey for another two 
weeks. Each girl has special forms, 
based largely on similar types of sur- 
vey carried out by the National Re- 
search Council of America, on which 
to note such things as the nature and 
quantities of food eaten per capita, 
different ages of family members, 
breakdown of calory, protein, calcium, 
iron and various vitamins intake. 


Medical Examinations 


At the same time, over a period of 
four months or so, a doctor will visit 
the “vulnerable” members of these 
families, usually the mother and two 
children, in local health clinics to 
make thorough physical examinations 
and to take blood and other laboratory 
tests, with particular regard for any 
signs of nutritional deficiency. 

Results of these two surveys will 
then be broken down, evaluated, ana- 
lyzed and correlated. The protein or 
iron content and general type of food 
eaten by one group, for example, will 
be set against its physical health con- 
dition, dietary habits, against presence 
of anemia or tendency to premature 
birth in another, and so on. From all 
this, at the end of about a year, it is 
hoped that some definite conclusions 
will emerge as to what groups—eth- 
nically, economically, according to 
type of settlement or work—need 
help and of what kind. 

Certain immediate remedial med- 
ical or dietary help may be needed, 
such as extra vitamins, protein or 
milk, but what probably will emerge 
from the conclusions, in the view of 
Dr. Guggenheim, of the Hadassah 
Medical School, who will look after 
that part of the survey, is the great 





need for more education, education 
not only as to what to eat in the home 
but also what to grow in the fields. 


“IT have a hunch that the survey 
will show up, and help fill in, gaps in 
our knowledge of many of our immi- 
grants, especially deficiencies in their 
diet, in the remote and rural areas,” 
said Dr. Bavly. That would be most 
likely in newer settlements where agri- 
cultural skill and land development 
have not yet reached a high level, 
where the distance to urban markets 
is great, the food supply limited and 
monotonous, and newly arrived ethnic 
groups largely cut off from guidance 
in the selection and preparation of 
locally grown foods. 

“It is inevitable,” added Dr. Bavly, 
“for people coming from other coun- 
tries with their own specific food hab- 
its to find many things here with which 
they had not previously been accus- 
tomed—for example, vegetables like 
carrots, eggplant, spinach, marrow, 
our white cheeses, which are a staple 
protein in the Israel diet—and also 
not to be able to find in economic 
quantity things to which they had been 
accustomed, such as rice and spices. 
It is only human not to like what you 
don’t know, so, for a time, they try 
to make do on an inadequate and un- 
balanced diet, with resultant dangers 
of malnutrition and proneness to dis- 
ease, especially among infants, young 
children, nursing or pregant mothers.” 

It often happens that former na- 
tional diet habits make some new im- 
migrants crave commodities which are 
expensive in Israel, such as spices and 
pepper, loved by orientals. 


“I know of one family where the 
mother had to buy a quarter of a kilo 
of pepper for her family every week, 
at nine pounds (more than $5) a kilo, 
with the result that she hadn’t enough 
left to buy the more essential staple 
foods. This is why,” Dr. Bavly ex- 
plained, “in our school feeding pro- 
grams we often flavor with pepper or 
spices the food for children accus- 
tomed to it in order to make them eat 
their meals.” 


These school feeding programs, 
which also have been much helped by 
UNICEF, now reach about 120,000 
children with a daily lunch as well as 
65,000 with a cup of cocoa milk, and 
are considered an excellent way of 
teaching nutritious food education. 
Both boys and girls are taught how 
to—and in practice they do—cook, 
prepare and serve meals for their fel- 
lows in daily shifts. They can then go 
home and teach mother a thing or two 
— if she will listen! 
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UNICEF 1959 Allocations 





for Eighty Countries and Territories 


—_—, totaling $17,350,810 were approved on 
September 11 by the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Previous allocations 
approved this year by the Board amounted to $10,616,- 
179, bringing the total for 1959 to $27,966,989, of 
which $4,140,110 are for estimated operational services 
and administrative costs for 1960. 
The allocations below for Africa, Asia and the 
Eastern Mediterranean regions are in addition to 
emergency aid allocations which are listed separately. 
As shown in the tabulation, the UNICEF allocations for 
1959 go to eighty countries and territories—twenty in 
Africa, fifteen in Asia, eleven in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, four in Europe and thirty in the Americas. 
This aid is used for both new and continuing projects 
in basic maternal and child welfare (mMcw) services, 
disease control, and activities in the field of nutrition, 


including child feeding: 


AFRICA ($2,360,000) 


CAMEROONS (FRENCH) 


Malaria 


THE COMMUNITY CREATED UNDER THE FRENCH 


CONSTITUTION 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 


CHAD, REPUBLIC OF 
CONGO, REPUBLIC OF 
DAHOMEY, REPUBLIC OF 
GABON REPUBIC 


MALAGASY REBUBLIC 

SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF 

VOLTAIC REPUBLIC 
GHANA 


GUINEA 


KENYA 


LIBERIA 
MOROCCO 


a ee 


TANGANYIKA 





40 


Leprosy 
Leprosy 
Leprosy 


..Malaria 
..Basic MCW Sves. 


Leprosy 
Leprosy 


....Malaria 


Malaria 

Yaws 

Basic MCW Svcs. 
Leprosy 

Basic MCW Svcs. 


... Basic MCW Svcs. 


Malaria 

Basic MCW Svcs. 
Malaria 

Yaws 
Tuberculosis 

Basic MCW Svcs. 





$261,000 


63,200 
52,650 
21,250 
128,000 
40,500 
17,900 
84,000 
18,500 
25,000 
64,000 
240,000 
45,000 
86,000 
148,500 
75,000 
94,000 
107,000 
140,000 
87,000 
74,000 


TOGOLAND (FRENCH) .......... 


TUNISIA 


UGANDA 
Freight Deficit 


Malaria 56,000 
...Basic MCW Svcs. 60,000 
Tuberculosis 125,400 
Nutrition 140,000 
Nutrition 92,000 
14,100 


ASIA ($9,571,934) 


AFGHANISTAN 


BURMA 


CAMBODIA 


CHINA (TAIWAN) 


HONG KONG 
INDIA 


INDONESIA .. 


WEST NEW GUINEA 


NORTH BORNEO 


PAKISTAN ..... 


PHILIPPINES 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Basic MCW Sves. $128,000 


Malaria 134,000 
Typhus 11,000 
Basic MCW Svcs. 98,000 
Malaria 643,000 
Tuberculosis 30,000 
Leprosy 48,000 
...Basic MCW Svcs. 17,000 
Tuberculosis 1,852 
Yaws 51,000 
Trachoma 145,000 
Tuberculosis 24,000 
Basic MCW Svcs. 8,000 


Basic MCW Svcs. 1,264,000 


Malaria 73,000 
Tuberculosis 609,000 
Nutrition 3,159,700 
eaeeee. en Basic MCW Svcs. 507,000 
Leprosy 8,000 
Nutrition 21,000 
Basic MCW Svcs. 15,000 
Nutrition 160,000 
sibel Malaria 11,000 
Basic MCW Svcs. 42,500 
vain Malaria 71,000 
Nutrition 25,000 
Basic MCW Svcs. 335,500 
Tuberculosis 92,000 
Typhus 13,000 
Nutrition 436,000 


Basic MCW Sves. 389,000 


Tuberculosis 34,000 
Nutrition 343,500 
iit Basic MCW Sves. 5,000 
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THAILAND 


UIE sindcias<ctinekiomgnets 


Freight Deficit 


...Basic MCW Svcs. 


Tuberculosis 
Leprosy 
Nutrition 


Tuberculosis 





....Basic MCW Svcs, 


184,000 
25,000 
87,000 
25,000 
45,000 

5,382 


247,500 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN ($3,390,188) 
ee Basic MCW Svcs. $17,000 


BRITISH SOMALILAND .. 


ETHIOPIA 


IRAN . 
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to those who laid the foundations of 
this Organization. 

More than fourteen years have 
elapsed since this international forum 
was created. Nevertheless, the purpose 
for which the Organization was found- 
ed has still not been achieved. The 
peoples still live in constant anxiety 
about peace and their future. And 
how can they fail to feel this anxiety 
when military conflicts are flaring up 
first in one part of the world and then 
in another, and when human blood 
is still being shed? The clouds of a new 
war danger, which at times become 
storm clouds, loom over a_ world 
which has not yet forgotten the hor- 
rors of the Second World War. 

The tension in international rela- 
tions cannot continue forever. Either 
it will reach the pitch at which there 
can be only one outcome—war—or 
else, by joint efforts, the states will 
succeed in abolishing this tension in 
good time. The peoples expect the 
United Nations to redouble its efforts 
in the matter of creating an atmos- 
phere of trust and mutual understand- 
ing between states and consolidating 
the general peace. 

In international affairs, in solving 
controversial problems, success is pos- 
sible provided states concentrate not 
on what divides the present world but 
on what brings the states closer to- 
gether. No social or political distinc- 
tion, no differences in ideology or 
religious beliefs must prevent the 
member states of the United Nations 
from reaching agreement on the main 
thing, that the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and friendly cooperation 
be observed by all states sacredly and 
unswervingly. If, on the other hand, 
differences and social distinctions are 
pushed to the fore, this is bound to 
doom to failure all our efforts to pre- 
serve peace. In the twentieth century 
it is impossible to undertake crusades, 
as the medieval fanatics did, to wipe 
out heretics with fire and sword, with- 
out running the risk of confronting 
humanity with the greatest calamity 
in its history. 

The United Nations is in itself the 
embodiment of the idea of peaceful 
cooperation between states with dif- 
ferent social and political systems. 
Just look at how many states belong- 
ing to different social systems, what a 
multitude of races and nationalities, 
what a diversity of outlooks and cul- 
tures are represented in this very hall. 

Whenever there are different ap- 
proaches among states to controversial 
problems, whenever there is a differ- 
ence of views on the causes of present 
international tension, we should be 
prepared for the fact that overcoming 
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these differences will require persistent 
efforts, restraint and wise statesman- 
ship on the part of governments. The 
time has come for the efforts of the 
United Nations in strengthening peace 
to be supplemented by the efforts of 
the heads of government of all states, 
by the efforts of the broad masses of 
the people who support peace and 
security for the nations. Everything 
indicates that the time has come to 
usher in a period of international ne- 
gotiations, conferences and meetings 
of statesmen in order that, one after 
another, the pressing international 
problems should find their solution. 

In order that the principles of 
peaceful coexistence should become 
completely established in relations be- 
tween the states, it is necessary, in our 
opinion, to put an end to the cold 
war. The peoples cannot permit the 
unnatural state of the cold war to con- 
tinue any longer, just as they could 
not permit epidemics of the plague or 
of cholera to rage unchecked. 

What does ending the cold war 
mean and what must be done to ac- 
complish this? First of all, it is neces- 
sary to put an end to appeals or calls 
for war. There is no hiding the fact 
that belligerent speeches continue to 
be made by certain nearsighted states- 
men. Is it not time to put an end to 
the brandishing of arms and threats 
addressed to other states? 


Cold War Doubly Dangerous 


The cold war is doubly dangerous 
because it is going on in conditions 
of an unbridled armaments race 
which, like an avalanche, is increasing 
suspicion and distrust among states. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the cold 
war began and is proceeding at a 
time when the aftermath of World 
War II has not yet been eliminated, 
when a peace treaty with Germany 
has not yet been concluded, and when 
an occupation régime is still main- 
tained in the heart of Germany, in 
Berlin, on the territory of its western 
sectors. Eliminating this source of 
tension in the centre of Europe, in the 
potentially most dangerous area of 
the world where major armed forces 
of the opposing military alignments 
are close to each other, would furnish 
the key to improving the entire inter- 
national climate. We appeal to the 
Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and France to make 
every effort to reach agreement on 
real steps toward achieving this goal. 

Who can deny the great importance 
of developing contacts between peo- 
ples in ending the cold war and im- 
proving the international climate? We 
are in favor of extending the practice 
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of mutual visits by statesmen, as well 
as by representatives of political, busi- 
ness and social circles, for developing 
international economic, cultural, sci- 
entific and technical cooperation. 

I would like to say that the United 
Nations will fulfil its noble mission 
far more successfully if it succeeds 
in removing the elements of the cold 
war which often handicap its activi- 
ties. Surely it is the cold war that has 
produced the intolerable situation in 
which the People’s Republic of China, 
one of the biggest powers of the 
world, has for many years been de- 
prived of its lawful rights in the 
United Nations. It is inconceivable 
that anyone could earnestly think that 
a stable and reliable solution of major 
world problems can be achieved with- 
out the participation of the great Peo- 
ple’s China, which is approaching its 
glorious tenth anniversary. 

Permit me to voice the following 
thoughts on this subject in all frank- 
ness. Everyone knows that when a per- 
son dies he is eventually buried. No 
matter how dearly beloved the de- 
ceased is, no matter how sad the part- 
ing with him, life compels everyone to 
face up to the realities. A coffin, a 
tomb or a mausoleum is made for 
the dead man and he is taken out of 
the premises of the living. This was so 
in ancient times and is so in our day. 

Why, then, must China be repre- 
sented in the United Nations by the 
corpse of reactionary China—that is, 
by the Chiang Kai-shek clique? We 
consider that it is high time that the 
United Nations, too, acted the way in 
which all nations, all peoples, deal 
with a corpse; that is, carry it out, so 
that a real representative, a genuine 
representative of the Chinese people 
may take his rightful seat in the United 
Nations. 

After all, China is by no means 
Taiwan. Taiwan is only a small island, 
a province—that is, a small part of a 
great state, China. China is the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, which for ten 
years now has been developing at a 
swift pace, which has its own strong 
government recognized by the entire 
Chinese people, and legislative bodies 
elected by the entire people of China. 
China is a great state, whose capital 
is Peking. Sooner or later Taiwan, as 
an inalienable part of the sovereign 
Chinese state, will be united with the 
whole of People’s China; that is, the 
rule of the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will be ex- 
tended to this island. And the sooner 
this is done the better. 

The restoration of the lawful rights 
of People’s China would not only 
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greatly enhance the prestige and au- 
thority of the United Nations, but 
would also be a notable contribution 
to improving the international climate 
generally and restoring health to it. 

I would like to express the hope 
that the United Nations will find the 
strength to get rid of all the sediment 
of the “cold war” and will become a 
really universal organ of international 
cooperation working effectively for the 
cause of peace throughout the world. 

It may, however, be asked: the 
abolition of the “cold war,” the 
strengthening of peace and the peace- 
ful coexistence of states are, of course, 
supremely noble and attractive goals, 
but are they attainable? Are they realis- 
tic? Can we even now, in present con- 
ditions, place the relations between 
states on a new basis? 

From this platform I resolutely de- 
clare that the Soviet Government con- 
siders the achievement of these goals 
not only urgent, but also quite realis- 
tic. The Soviet Union is convinced 
that the necessary conditions are now 
at hand for a radical change for the 
better in international relations, for 
the complete abolition of the “cold 
war” in the interests of the whole of 
humanity. 

Let us consider, if only briefly, the 
most important events of the past few 
months relevant to the problem of 
reducing international tension. 

The convocation, in May 1959, of 
the Foreign Ministers Conference in 
Geneva, in which full-fledged repre- 
sentatives of both German states took 
part for the first time, was in itself an 
expression of the new spirit in inter- 
national relations, the spirit of realism 
and mutual understanding. The results 
achieved in Geneva were, of course, 
not such as to be considered sufficient 
for the practical solution of interna- 
tional problems which are ripe for 
solution and which brook no delay. 
But it is a good thing that the detailed 
and frank discussion of the problems 
on the agenda of the Geneva Confer- 
ence made it possible, as was stated 
in the final communiqué of the Con- 
ference, to bring closer the positions 
of the sides on a number of points. 
In this way a fairly good foundation 
was laid for further negotiations, 
which can lead to agreement on the 
problems that remain outstanding. 

It is especially heartening that im- 
portant steps have been taken to de- 
velop Soviet-American __ relations. 
Scarcely anyone has any doubt about 
the fact that the evolution of the 
international situation as a whole de- 
pends in many respects on how the 
relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the two strong- 
est powers in the world, develop. That 
Is precisely the reason why the very 
first sprout of something new which 
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appeared lately in Soviet-American 
relations is meeting with most sincere 
approval all over the world. The ice 
in Soviet-American relations has un- 
doubtedly begun to break up, and we 
are sincerely glad of this. 

The exchange of visits between the 
heads of government of the USSR and 
the United States can be a milestone 
in the sequence of events in ensuring 
an improvement in Soviet-American 
relations. We have had, and will con- 
tinue to have, exchanges of opinions 
with the President of the United States 
on problems of Soviet-American rela- 
tions and on pressing international 
problems. We trust that Mr. Eisen- 
hower wishes to contribute to remov- 
ing tensions in the relations between 
states. 

At one of his news conferences the 
President of the United States ex- 
pressed a readiness to conduct realistic 
negotiations with the Soviet Union 
concerning a reasonable and recipro- 
cally guaranteed plan of general dis- 
armament or disarmament in the field 
of special types of weapons, to make 
a real beginning in solving the prob- 
lems of a divided Germany and in 
various other ways to help reduce ten- 
sion in the world. Permit me to ex- 
press the hope that our exchange of 
views with President Eisenhower will 
be a fruitful one. 


A Direct Read te Peace 


We belong to those who hope that 
the exchange of visits between the 
leading statesmen of the United States 
and the USSR and the forthcoming 
meetings and conversations will help 
to pave a direct road to the complete 
ending of the “cold war,” provided, of 
course, there is a mutual desire to 
achieve this goal. That is how we re- 
gard our visit to the United States of 
America and the forthcoming visit of 
President Eisenhower to the Soviet 
Union. 

Many other facts may also be ad- 
duced which are typical of the new 
favorable trends in world affairs. 

Signs that relations between states 
are becoming warmer are not, of 
course, a result of accidental favor- 
able circumstances. The world, we 
think, is genuinely entering a new 
phase of international relations. The 
grim years of the “cold war” could 
not pass without a trace for anyone. 
The ordinary people and political lead- 
ers in various countries have done 
much thinking and have done a good 
deal of learning. Everywhere the 
forces actively supporting peace and 
friendly relations between the nations 
have grown immeasurably stronger. 

It would, of course, be unjustified 
optimism to assert that the atmos- 
phere of distrust and suspicion in the 
relations between states has already 











receded into the past, that peace on 
earth is already secured and that no 
further persistent efforts on the part of 
states are required any longer. Un- 
fortunately, this is far from being so 
as yet. Circles hampering the relaxa- 
tion of international relations and 
sowing the seeds of new conflicts are 
still active and influential in many 
countries. These people support the 
old and the departing, the obsolescent; 
they cling to the heritage of the “cold 
war.” 
But the course of events, especially 
of late, shows that attempts to hinder 
a relaxation of international tension, 
to put spokes in the wheel, can only 
lead to the discomfiture of those who 
refuse to give up such attempts, be- 
cause the peoples will not support 
them. 

We live at a time when mankind is 
marching ahead with giant strides, and 
we are witnessing not only the swift 
development of industry, science and 
technology, but also rapid changes in 
the political appearance of large areas 
of the world. Once-backward peoples 
are freeing themselves from colonial 
dependence, and new independent 
states are arising in the place of for- 
mer colonies and semi-colonies. Per- 
mit me warmly to greet, from the 
bottom of my heart, the representa- 
tives of those states who are present 
in this hall. 

At the same time it must be ac- 
knowledged that not all of the peoples 
who have the right to be represented 
in the United Nations have their rep- 
resentatives here as yet. The Soviet 
Union, like all freedom-loving na- 
tions, warmly wishes success to the 
peoples who are still in a state of 
colonial bondage but who are fighting 
resolutely for their national liberation 
from colonial oppression. 

The last strongholds of the mori- 
bund colonial system are crumbling 
away, and crumbling away for good, 
and this is one of the most significant 
factors of our time. Take a look at 
the map of Asia and Africa and you 
shall see the spectacle of hundreds of 
millions of people freeing themselves 
from centuries-old oppression by for- 
eigners, freeing themselves from for- 
eign exploitation. 

Future generations will give a high 
estimate to the exploits of those who 
are leading the struggle for the inde- 
pendence of India and Indonesia, the 
United Arab Republic and Iraq, Gha- 
na, Guinea and other states, just as 
the people and citizens of the United 
States today revere the memory of 
George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who led the American people 
in their struggle for independence. 

I deem it necessary to state here 
from the rostrum of the United Na- 
tions Organization that the Soviet 
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Union has the most sincere sympathy 
and the most profound understanding 
for all the peoples who on different 
continents are upholding their freedom 
and national independence. It is my 
opinion that this position of ours fully 
accords with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter predicated on 
the recognition of the peoples’ right 
to free and independent existence and 
development. 

Who but the United Nations should 
be the first to extend a helping hand 
to the newly-liberated nations, to en- 
sure their inalienable right to be mas- 
ters of their own destiny and to shape 
their lives and their destinies without 
any pressure or encroachments from 
without? And is it not the duty of the 
United Nations to contribute to the 
utmost to the economic advancement 
of the new states which are rising 
from the ruins of the colonial system, 
to help them speedily to develop their 
national economies? This can be 
achieved only by the provision of 
large-scale economic assistance with- 
out any political or other strings at- 
tached. This precisely is the Soviet 
Union’s position in the question of 
economic aid which we are rendering 
and intend to continue to render to 
many states. It seems to us that this 
position fully accords with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

The Soviet Union would also be 
prepared to join with other powers in 
rendering economic assistance to the 
so-called underdeveloped countries by 
using a part of the resources that 
would be made available in the Soviet 
Union and in other countries by the 
conclusion of an international agree- 
ment on disarmament and the reduc- 
tion of military budgets. We have al- 
ready stated our readiness to assume 
such an undertaking, and I am em- 
powered by my Government to say 
this again from the rostrum of the 
General Assembly. 

There is another highly important 
source which, in our opinion, should 
be drawn upon extensively to provide 
aid to the economically underdevel- 
oped countries. The peoples of many 
of these countries have won political 
independence, but they are still cruelly 
exploited by foreigners economically. 
Their oil and other natural resources 
are being plundered; they are being 
taken out of their countries for almost 
nothing in return, even while they 
yield huge profits to the foreign ex- 
ploiters. 

In common with the representatives 
of many other states, we consider 
that in the question of economic aid 
it would not do to place on the same 
footing those who do not take part 
and have never taken part and never 
took part in the past in the exploita- 
tion of former colonial countries, and 
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those who continue without any 
qualms to sap the natural wealth of 
the underdeveloped countries. It 
would be legitimate and just for the 
foreign exploiters to return if only a 
part of the riches which they have ac- 
cumulated by exploiting the oppressed 
nations so that this wealth returned in 
the form of aid to the underdeveloped 
countries were used for the develop- 
ment of their economy and culture, 
for raising the living standards of the 
peoples of these countries. 

The Soviet Union has rendered and 
will continue to render genuine, self- 
less assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. We shall not be found 
wanting. 

How preposterous are the various 
artificial obstacles to the development 
of full-blooded all-around compre- 
hensive international trade in our time. 
The entire system of discrimination in 
trade has long been begging for being 
interred and without any honors. 

You well know that the Soviet 
Union has consistently advocated the 
greatest possible development of in- 
ternational trade on the basis of equal- 
ity and mutual advantage. It is our 
deep conviction that trade provides a 
good foundation for the successful 
development of peaceful cooperation 
between the states and the strengthen- 
ing of mutual confidence between the 
nations. We consider that this posi- 
tion fully conforms with the United 
Nations Charter, which.commits the 
member states to the development of 
friendly relations among the nations 
on the basis of respect for the princi- 
ple of the equality and self-determina- 
tion of the peoples. 


The One Big Problem 


We, all of us, are faced with many 
outstanding international problems. 
Not all of them are equally important 
as to their significance or urgency. 
Some of them concern the relations 
between individual countries; others 
affect the interests of the peoples of 
several countries and continents. But 
there is one problem whose solution 
is awaited with hope by the peoples 
of all countries, big and small, ir- 
respective of their social system and 
way of life. This is the problem of 
disarmament. Whether a correct solu- 
tion will be found to that problem will 
determine to a great extent whether 
mankind will proceed to war with its 
disastrous consequences or whether 
the cause of peace will prevail. The 
peoples are thirsting for peace; they 
want to live without fear for their 
future, for their destinies, without fear 
of losing their loved ones in the con- 
flagration of a new war. 

For centuries the peoples dreamed 
of getting rid of the destructive means 
of warfare. The best minds of man- 





kind, the greatest public leaders and 
statesmen, parties having the closest 
ties with the working people as well, 
upheld the demand for disarmament 
and advanced and upheld this notion. 
But, instead of disarmament, the 
world for many decades has been 
shaken by the armaments fever. 

Who can honestly say that the arms 
race has helped to solve a single, even 
the simplest, international problem? 
On the contrary, the arms race only 
complicates and further embroils the 
solution of issues in dispute. 

Never before in the history of man- 
kind has the arms race been con- 
ducted at such a pace and been 
fraught with such dangers as today, 
the age of the atom, of electronics 
and of the conquest of cosmic space. 

Only recently rapid-fire automatic 
weapons, tanks, long-range artillery 
and aerial bombs were regarded as 
the most terrible, the most powerful 
means of annihilation of human be- 
ings. But can they stand any com- 
parison with the weapons available 
today? We have reached a stage where 
it is difficult to find a weapon more 
powerful than the hydrogen weapon, 
which has practically no limit to its 
potentialities. If all the means of 
destruction that mankind has possessed 
in the past were put together, they 
would constitute, in power, only an 
insignificant fraction of what the two 
or three great powers that possess 
nuclear weapons have at their disposal 
today. 

I would not reveal any great secret 
by saying that the explosion of one 
—only one, mark you—big hydrogen 
bomb releases tremendous energy of 
destruction. I happened to read recent- 
ly a remark by the American nuclear 
physicist, W. Davidson, that the ex- 
plosion of one hydrogen bomb re- 
leases a greater amount of energy than 
all the explosions set off by all coun- 
tries in all wars known in the entire 
history of mankind. And apparently 
he is right. Is it possible to disregard 
the fact that the destructive potential 
of the means of warfare has reached 
such tremendous proportions? And 
can one forget that there is not one 
spot on the globe today that is in- 
accessible to nuclear and _ rocket 
weapons? 

It is hard to imagine the conse- 
quences for mankind of a war in 
which this monstrous means of de- 
struction and annihilation is used. If 
it were allowed to start, the number 
of victims would run not into millions 
but into tens and even hundreds of 
millions of human lives. It would be a 
war in which there would be no dif- 
ference between the front and the 
rear, between soldiers and children. 
Many large cities and industrial cen- 
tres would be reduced to ruins, and 
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the greatest monuments of culture, 
created over the centuries by the ef- 
forts of human genius, would be lost 
irrevocably. Nor would this war spare 
the future generations. Its poisonous 
trail in the form of radioactive con- 
tamination would long continue to 
maim people and claim many lives. 

A dangerous situation has developed 
in the world today. Various military 
alliances are in existence, and the arms 
race proceeds without a moment's let- 
up. So much inflammable material has 
accumulated that a single spark would 
be enough to place everything on the 
verge of catastrophe. The world has 
reached a point where war may be- 
come a reality on the strength of noth- 
ing more than some ridiculous acci- 
dent, such as a technical fault in a 
plane carrying a hydrogen bomb, or a 
mental aberration in the pilot behind 
the controls. 


A Bottomless Pit 


It is well known, moreover, that the 
arms race already constitutes a heavy 
burden for the peoples. It leads to the 
rising of prices and the reduction of 
real wages. It has a harmful effect on 
the economies of many states and 
disrupts international trade. Never in 
history have so many states, so many 
peoples, been drawn into military 
preparations as at present. If we con- 
sider, in addition to the military, the 
number of people directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the production of 
arms and involved in various branches 
of military research, we will find that 
more than 100 million people have 
been taken away from their peaceful 
labors—and these in fact are the most 
vigorous and able-bodied people, men 
of science and of technology. A price- 
less fund of human energy, knowledge, 
ingenuity and skill is thrown as into 
a bottomless pit and squandered on 
growing armaments. 

The annual military expenditures of 
all states today total approximately 
100 billion dollars. Is it not time to 
call a halt to this senseless waste of 
the peoples’ resources and energy for 
the preparation of war and destruc- 
tion? 

The Soviet Government, guided as 
it is in its foreign policy by the prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence, stands 
for peace and friendship between all 
nations. The aim of our domestic 
policy—and the sole aim—is to create 
a life worthy of the best ideals of 
mankind. Our seven-year plan is per- 
meated with the spirit of peacefulness 
and with concern for the welfare and 
happiness of the people. The aim of 
our foreign policy—the sole and un- 
changing one—is to prevent war, to 
ensure peace and security for our 
country and for all countries. 

Some leaders in the West expected 
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that the material resources of the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries would be exhausted in the 
cold war, that their economy would 
be undermined. But their calculations 
have proved wrong. Even though it 
has to bear a definite armaments bur- 
den, the Soviet Union is nevertheless 
able to ensure the rapid development 
of its economy and the increasingly 
fuller satisfaction of the growing re- 
quirements of its people. Of course, 
the peoples’ material requirements and 
needs would be better satisfied if the 
arms burden were removed. 

The Soviet Union is a resolute and 
consistent champion of disarmament. 
In our state there are no classes or 
groups interested in war and the arms 
race, interested in the conquest of 
foreign territories. You will all agree 
that to accomplish the grandiose aims 
that we have set ourselves, to raise the 
well-being of the Soviet people and 
to implement the economic construc- 
tion plans, we need peace. Like other 
states that cherish peace we would 
like to switch all of our economy and 
resources to peaceful purposes in 
order to provide to our people an 
abundance of food, clothing, homes, 
etc. With the arms race going on, 
however, we cannot devote all of our 
efforts to peaceful construction with- 
out endangering the vital interests of 
our people and the security interests 
of the country. 

All the peoples need peace. At the 
conclusion of the Second World War, 
the Soviet Union submitted concrete 
disarmament proposals in the United 
Nations. We proposed the complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons, a sub- 
stantial reduction of the armed forces 
and armaments, and a sharp cut in 
arms expenditures. We went on record 
for the liquidation of military bases 
on foreign territories and for the with- 
drawal of armed forces from foreign 
territories. 

We have proved our desire to solve 
the disarmament problem by deeds, 
not by words. The Soviet Union has 
time and again taken the lead in pro- 
posing specific steps toward putting an 
end to the arms race and getting down 
as soon as possible to practical meas- 
ures toward disarmament. Immediate- 
ly after the end of the war, we carried 
out an extensive demobilization of the 
armed forces of our country. The 
Soviet Union has closed down all the 
military bases which it had on the 
territories of other states at the end 
of the Second World War. 

You will recall that during the past 
four years the Soviet armed forces 
have been reduced unilaterally by a 
total of over 2 million men. The 
Soviet forces in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic have been reduced 
considerably and all Soviet troops have 





been withdrawn from the Romanian 
People’s Republic. We have also ef- 
fected a considerable cut in our mili- 
tary expenditures. 

In 1958, the Soviet Union unilat- 
erally suspended the tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons in the hope 
that the other powers would follow 
this generous example. It is only to 
be regretted that these hopes were 
disappointed. The Soviet Government 
has now decided not to resume nu-. 
clear tests in the Soviet Union if the 
Western powers do not resume theirs. 
Only if the Western powers resume 
the testing of nuclear weapons will 
the Soviet Union consider itself re- 
leased from this commitment. 

The problem of disarmament has 
now been under discussion for over 
fourteen years in the United Nations 
and in other international forums, but 
no practical results have been achieved 
as yet. What is the reason for this 
state of affairs? I should not like to 
rake over the past or to consider at 
length the obstacles and differences 
that arose in the course of the dis- 
armament talks, much less to level 
accusations against anyone. This is 
not the main thing today. The main 
thing, in our profound conviction, is 
to remove the main roadblocks that 
have been raised in the way of dis- 
armament, to endeavor to find a new 
approach to the solution of this prob- 
lem. 


The Question of Control 


The experience of disarmament 
negotiations has shown that the ques- 
tion of control has been raised as one 
of the main obstacles to agreement. 
We were and are for strict interna- 
tional control over the implementation 
of the disarmament agreement when 
it is reached. But we have always been 
against the system of control being 
separated from measures toward dis- 
armament, against the organs of con- 
trol becoming, in effect, organs for 
the collection of intelligence informa- 
tion in conditions where there would 
in effect be no actual disarmament. 

We are in favor of genuine dis- 
armament under control, but we are 
against control without disarmament. 
It would be easy for the opponents of 
disarmament to make any measure 
conditional upon such demands for 
control that the other states would 
be unable to satisfy them in the con- 
ditions of a universal arms race. In- 
deed, those same countries which, for 
one reason or another, advance such 
far-reaching demands for control 
would not be inclined to accept these 
demands themselves if it came to their 
implementation. 

There exist yet other difficulties. 
So long as disarmament is conceived 
only as partial disarmament and it is 
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assumed that some armaments will 
remain after the conclusion of a dis- 
armament agreement, states would still 
retain the material possibility of 
launching an attack. Apprehensions 
would always exist that with the aid of 
the remaining types of armaments and 
armed forces the possibility of launch- 
ing an attack would continue extant. 
The understanding that such a possi- 
bility remains was in no small measure 
an obstacle in the disarmament nego- 
tiations. 

Many states feared that disarma- 
ment measures would affect precisely 
those types of armaments in which 
they had the greatest advantage or 
superiority and which they believed 
to be particularly necessary or essen- 
tial for themselves. Naturally, under 
these circumstances, given the atmos- 
phere of the cold war and mutual 
suspicion, no state, speaking seriously 
and not for propaganda, could reveal 
its military secrets, the organization 
of its defence and war production 
without impairing the interest of its 
national security. 

All the representatives will, I am 
sure, agree with the necessity of fo- 
cusing the collective reason of all 
states, as well as of the United Na- 
tions, on the search for a new ap- 
proach to the solution of the dis- 
armament problem. 


Sliding into the Abyss 


The task is to find a lever by grasp- 
ing which mankind could be stopped 
from sliding into the abyss of war. 
At present just one thing is necessary 
and that is to rule out the very pos- 
sibility of wars being unleashed. So 
long as there exist large armies, air 
forces and navies, nuclear and rocket 
weapons, so long as young men on 
the threshold of life are first of all 
taught to wage war, while the general 
staffs are working out plans of future 
military operations, so long as this 
continues, there is no guarantee of 
stable peace. 

The Soviet Government having 
comprehensively examined the situa- 
tion which obtains has come to the 
firm conviction that the way out of 
the deadlock should be sought along 
the road of general and complete dis- 
armament. With such an approach 
the possibility of creating any mili- 
tary advantages for these states or 
those states would be completely ruled 
out. It is general and complete dis- 
armament that will remove all the 
barriers that were raised during the 
consideration of questions of partial 
disarmament. It is this general and 
complete disarmament that will clear 
the way for the establishment of com- 
prehensive and complete control. 

What does the Soviet Government 
propose? The essense of our proposals 
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is that over a period of four years all 
states should effect complete disarma- 
ment and should no longer have any 
means of waging war. 

This means that land armies, navies 
and air forces shall cease to exist, that 
general staffs and war ministries shall 
be abolished, that military educational 
establishments shall be closed. Dozens 
of millions of men shalf return to 
peaceful creative labor. Military bases 
in foreign territories shall be abol- 
ished. All atomic and hydrogen bombs 
at the disposal of states shall be 
destroyed and their further produc- 
tion terminated. The energy of fis- 
sionable materials shall be used ex- 
clusively for peaceful, economic and 
scientific purposes. Military rockets of 
all ranges shall be liquidated and 
rocket facilities shall remain only as 
a means of transportation and for the 
harnessing of outer space for the bene- 
fit of all mankind. 

At the disposal of states there should 
remain only strictly limited contin- 
gents of police or militia, agreed upon 
for each country, armed with small 
arms and intended exclusively to main- 
tain internal order and protect the 
personal security of the citizens. 

To ensure that no one could violate 
his obligations, we propose the setting 
up of an international control body 
comprising all states. There should be 
initiated a system of control over all 
disarmament measures which should 
be created and should function in con- 
formity with the stages by which dis- 
armament should be effected. 

If disarmament is comprehensive 
and complete, then, upon its attain- 
ment, control will likewise be general 
and complete. States will have nothing 
to conceal from one another any 
longer; none of them will dispose of a 
weapon that could be used against the 
other, and therefore the controllers 
will be able to manifest their zeal to 
the hilt. 

Such a solution of disarmament 
questions will ensure the complete 
security of all states. It will generate 
favorable conditions for the peaceful 
coexistence of states. All international 
problems will then be resolved not 
by force of arms but by peaceful 
means. 

We are realists in politics and we 
understand that some time will be 
required to work out such a broad 
disarmament program. While such a 
program is being elaborated, while 
the questions are negotiated, one 
should not sit with folded hands and 
wait. 

The Soviet Government believes 
that the elaboration of a program of 
general and complete disarmament 
should not hold up the solution of 
such an acute and fully mature ques- 
tion as that of the discontinuance of 


nuclear weapons tests for all time. All 
the prerequisites for such a solution 
are now at hand. We hope that the 
appropriate agreement on the dis- 
continuance of tests will be concluded 
and put into effect without delay. 

The danger of a missile and nuclear 
war looming over the peoples requires 
courageous and far-reaching solutions 
in order to ensure peace. The decision 
to carry out within a short span of 
time general and complete disarma- 
ment and its implementation would 
signal the start of a new stage in inter- 
national life. The agreement of states 
to proceed to general and complete 
disarmament would be a convincing 
factual confirmation of the absence of 
any aggressive designs on their part 
and of the sincere desire to build 
their relations with other countries on 
the basis of friendship and coopera- 
tion. With the destruction of weapons 
and the abolition of armed forces, 
there would remain no material pos- 
sibilities of any kind for the pursuit by 
states of any policy other than a 
peaceful policy. 

Having achieved complete disarma- 
ment, mankind would experience a 
feeling similar to that which over- 
comes a desert traveler, utterly ex- 
hausted and tormented by the fear of 
perishing from thirst and exposure, 
when after long wanderings he reaches 
an oasis. 


An Enormous Opportunity 


General and complete disarmament 
would provide an opportunity to 
switch enormous material and finan- 
cial outlays from the manufacture of 
the instruments of death over to crea- 
tive purposes. Human energy can be di- 
rected at creating material and spiritu- 
al values which embellish and en- 
noble the life and work of human 
beings. 

The carrying out of a general and 
complete disarmament program would 
provide the opportunity to switch 
enormous sums of money over to the 
building of schools, hospitals, houses, 
roads, to the production of foodstuffs 
and industrial goods. The resources 
thus released would provide the op- 
portunity of substantially reducing 
taxes and lowering prices. This would 
create a beneficial effect upon the 
living standards of the population and 
would be welcomed by millions of 
ordinary people. Just the money spent 
by states over the last decade for 
military needs would be enough to 
build over 150 million houses which 
could comfortably accommodate many 
hundreds of millions of people. 

General and complete disarmament 
would also generate entirely new op- 
portunities for rendering assistance 
to states whose economies are at 
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present still underdeveloped and re- 
quire assistance on the part of the 
more developed countries. Even if 
but a small part of the money re- 
leased as a result of the termination 
of the military outlays of the great 
powers was earmarked for aid to such 
states, this could open up virtually 
a new epoch in the economic develop- 
ment of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

All the artificial obstacles in the 
way of the development of interna- 
tional trade which today exist in the 
shape of discriminatory restrictions, 
prohibitive lists, etc., would vanish. 
The industries of such countries as 
the United States of America, Great 
Britain, France, West Germany and 
other highly developed countries could 
at last receive large orders from other 
states. The utilization of the money 
released as a result of disarmament 
would create the broadest possible 
opportunities for the employment of 
the population. Consequently, asser- 
tions to the effect that disarmament 
would lead to a crisis or economic 
depression in the industrially highly 
developed countries of the capitalist 
world are erroneous. 

When no state will in fact have the 
opportunity of unleashing military ac- 
tion against other states, international 
relations will begin to develop under 
the hallmark of confidence. Suspicion 
and fear will vanish; all nations will 
be able to regard one another as true, 
good neighbors. The door will open 
wide to economic trade and cultural 
cooperation between all states. For 
the first time reliable and stable peace 
to which all the nations so strongly 
aspire will become a reality. 


An Alternative Suggestion 


Being convinced that these great 
aims can and must be achieved by 
the joint efforts of all states united 
under the sign of the peaceful prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, 
the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics submits for 
consideration by the United Nations 
a declaration on general and complete 
disarmament comprising concrete pro- 
posals on this question. It goes with- 
out saying that if at present, owing 
to certain reasons, the Western powers 
do not manifest their readiness to 
embark on general and complete dis- 
armament, the Soviet Government is 
ready to come to agreement with 
other states on the appropriate partial 
steps of disarmament and the strength- 
ening of security. The principal steps 
in the opinion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment are the following: 


First, the creation of a zone of con- 
trol and inspection with a reduction 
of foreign troops on the territories of 
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the corresponding countries of west- 
ern Europe. 

Second, the creation of an atom- 
free zone in Central Europe. 

Third, the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the territory of European 
states and the liquidation of military 
bases on foreign territories. 

Fourth, the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the member 
states of NATO and the states-parties 
to the Warsaw Treaty. 

Fifth, an agreement on the preven- 
tion of surprise attack by one state 
upon another. 

The Soviet Government deems it 
appropriate to recall its proposals of 
May 10, 1955, on disarmament, which 
contain concrete considerations re- 
garding partial steps in the field of 
disarmament. It is convinced that these 
proposals constitute a good basis for 
agreement on this vitally important 
problem. 

The idea of general and complete 
disarmament is not being put forward 
by the Soviet Union for the first time. 
As far back as the period between 
World Wars I and II the Government 
of our country came out with a com- 
prehensive program of complete dis- 
armament. At that time the opponents 
of disarmament were wont to assert 
that the Soviet Union had introduced 
these proposals because it was a weak 
state both economically and militarily. 
If, at that time, this false thesis could 
delude anyone, it is now universally 
manifest that talk of any weakness of 
the Soviet Union is preposterous. 

The new proposal of the Soviet 
Government is prompted by the sole 
desire to secure a truly stable peace 
between the nations. 

We say sincerely to all countries: 
To counter-balance the slogan “Let us 
arm!” which is still current in some 
quarters, we put forward the slogan 
“Let us completely disarm!” Let us 
rather compete in who builds more 
homes, schools, hospitals for his peo- 
ple, produces more grain, meat, milk, 
clothing and other consumer goods; 
let us not compete in who has more 
hydrogen bombs or more missiles. 
This will be welcomed by all the na- 
tions of the world. 

The United Nations, whose Gen- 
eral Assembly I have the honor of 
addressing today, can and must play 
a big part in international affairs. Its 
significance is determined by the fact 
that all the countries of the world are 
represented in it. They have united 
jointly to consider outstanding prob- 
lems of international relations. If two 
or more states are unable to reach 
understanding with each other, then 
the United Nations must render its 
assistance to these states. Its role in 
this eventuality is to round the sharp 
edges in relations between states which 








can lead to conflicts, to aggravations, 
and even to wars. If the United Na- 
tions fulfils its major role in the 
strengthening of universal peace and 
the security of the peoples, it will ac- 
quire the respect which is due to it 
and its authority will be enhanced. 

I must, however, say in all frank- 
ness that, at present, the United Na- 
tions unfortunately does not, in a 
number of cases, fulfil its functions 
of this nature. At times the improper 
raising of questions in the United Na- 
tions even introduces undue aggrava- 
tions into relations between states. 

Why does this happen? Because not 
all the states members of the United 
Nations regard this body, upon which 
mankind is laying such hopes, with 
the necessary respect. Instead of con- 
stantly supporting the authority of 
the United Nations so that it should 
really become the most authoritative 
international body to which the gov- 
ernments of all nations would appeal 
whenever they felt the need to resolve 
vitally important questions, certain 
states are seeking to exploit it in their 
own narrow interests. Of course, an 
international organization cannot act 
effectively for the benefit of peace if 
it harbors a group of countries within 
itself which pursue a policy of im- 
posing the will of some states upon 
others. Such a policy will sap the 
foundations of the United Nations. 
If matters continue to develop in this 
direction, which might well be called 
factionalism, this will lead not to the 
improvement of relations among states 
but to their deterioration. The United 
Nations would become transformed 
from an organization expressing the 
interests of all its members into an 
organization of a group of states 
which would pursue their policy and 
not the policy of ensuring world 
peace. This would, at the first stage, 
generate disrespect with regard to 
the United Nations and could later 
bring about its disintegration, as it 
happened in the past with the League 
of Nations. 


Acceptable to All Sides 


A feature of a properly functioning 
international body is that in that body 
questions should be resolved not by 
the formal counting of votes but by 
way of reasonable and patient search- 
ing for fair solutions acceptable for all 
sides. It is indeed impossible to imag- 
ine that states despite whose will an 
unjust decision is taken would agree 
to carry it out. This only leaves them 
with a bitter aftertaste. Just recall how 
many such cases there have been in 
the history of the United Nations. 
Therefore, only such decisions should 
be taken in the United Nations which 
everyone would vote for, seeing in 
them the expression of the common 
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will, the common interests. Such in- 
terests and such decisions would be 
recognized as being solely the correct 
and the solely possible ones by our 
generation as well as by future his- 
torians and people. 

The group of states which at the 
present moment is in the majority 
can, of course, bring about the adop- 
tion of a decision by which it stands 
to gain. But this would be a Pyrrhic 
victory. Such “victories” do harm to 
the United Nations and they under- 
mine it. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that in the voting on one question or 
another in the United Nations the 
majority is a variable thing and it can 
change to the detriment of those who 
now so often lay their stake on the 
voting mechanism. As the Russian say- 
ing goes: “What you sow, so shall 
you reap.” Thus, the most reasonable 
and farsighted policy is a policy of the 
joint quest for mutually acceptable 
solutions prompted exclusively by a 
concern for the safeguarding of world 
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approach to the fight against under- 
development and to defending civiliza- 
tion and political advancement, and, 
in so doing, guaranteeing democracy’s 
sincerity? What keeps us from taking 
this struggle from a limited, tactical 
plane to a broader strategic approach 
and an over-all view? What prevents 
potentially wealthy areas from being 
developed through a creative policy? 
What prevents the nations which are 
world leaders from lifting their eyes 
to a more equitable, more inclusive 
vision, instead of obstinately fixing 
their gaze on the blind alley of the 
here and the now? What prevents us 
from putting an end to this ferment 
of world disorder? How mistaken are 
those who think that the fight against 
underdevelopment is merely a_ sub- 
heading of the chapter entitled “Char- 
ity”! It is a chapter in the defense of 
world freedom and it is our loss that 
it has not been so considered. 

“Inaction in the face of poverty, dis- 
ease and ignorance in a world which 
can count on every conceivable scien- 
tific and technical resource is a crime 
against man’s intellect, an assault on 
our alleged civilization, an inconceiv- 
able moral offense and an act of polit- 
ical imprudence, the consequences of 
which, for world peace, cannot be 
reckoned.” 
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peace and for non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of other states. 

When the Security Council was being 
set up in the United Nations, the idea 
of agreed decisions was laid at the 
basis of its activities. Particular re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
peace was conferred upon the great 
powers, whose representatives are the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. To avoid complications in 
international relations it was recog- 
nized as necessary to establish the 
principle of the unanimity of the great 
powers in the Security Council, which 
is called the right of veto. 

Now there are those who come out 
against the veto. But if there is no 
veto, then there will be no interna- 
tional organization. It will fall apart. 
The principle of the veto makes it 
incumbent upon the great powers to 
arrive at such a unanimous decision 
on all questions that require consider- 
ation in the Security Council as would 
ensure the effective maintenance of 


UNITED STATES 


Christian A. Herter, United States 
Secretary of State, declared that a 
major problem which the League of 
Nations did not master, and the United 
Nations has not yet been able fully 
to resolve, is how to prevent change 
through the use of aggressive force 
while devising processes to accom- 
plish needed and constructive change 
through peaceful means. 

Mr. Herter mentioned United Na- 
tions action in Korea as a deterrent 
to aggression and stand-by arrange- 
ments which can summon national 
contingents into a United Nations 
force if needed in the future. The 
United Nations, he pointed out, assists 
peaceful. change through fact-finding 
and conciliation processes which can 
help prevent disputes from exploding 
into wider conflict. 

Mr. Herter said that the past year 
had seen continued movement toward 
the goal of peaceful change and also 
renewed threats of violence. There has 
been a period of relative quiet in the 
Middle East; also there remain the 
problems of the Palestine refugees and 
of the principle of freedom of passage 
through the Suez Canal. 

In Africa progress toward self-gov- 
ernment has been steady. In Europe 
a strengthened North Atlantic Treaty 





peace. It is better to strive for unani- 
mous decisions by the great powers 
than to resolve international issues by 
force of arms. 

Delegates to the United Nations, I 
have tried to voice frankly a number 
of thoughts regarding the international 
situation as well as regarding our 
understanding of the tasks of the 
United Nations. We are sure that the 
proposals put forward by us on the 
instructions of the Soviet Government 
will command the sympathy of the 
majority of peoples of all countries as 
well as of the delegates sitting in this 
hall. 

I wish to assure the delegates to the 
General Assembly that in the Soviet 
Union the United Nations will con- 
tinue to have the most active partici- 
pant in all efforts aimed at releasing 
mankind from the burden of arma- 
ments, and _ consolidating peace 
throughout the world. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your attention. 


Organization is a growing power for 
peaceful change. The people of Cyprus 
are to be congratulated on settling 
their problem. In Latin America steps 
have been taken to strengthen the 
peace machinery of the Organization 
of American States. The Far East has 
seen continued progress during the 
past year, though Mr. Herter regretted 
that the Republics of Korea and Viet- 
nam are still excluded by the veto 
from United Nations membership. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, he declared, plays a vital role 
in the collective defence of the area. 
Recently the freedom and independ- 
ence of Laos have been threatened, 
and the action of the Security Coun- 
cil in sending a fact-finding mission 
there demonstrates the ability of the 
United Nations to act quickly. 

In Tibet, Mr. Herter continued, the 
Dalai Lama has been driven from his 
country, and the United Nations must 
speak out in clear terms in the face of 
such events. In the Taiwan Strait area 
Communist China has continued its 
sporadic campaign of military harass- 
ment. In Korea the Chinese Commu- 
nist régime continues to reject the 
principles for unification and_ still 
stands condemned as an aggressor. 


Mr. Herter said he was confident 
that the Assembly would continue to 
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resist efforts to obtain China’s seat in 
the United Nations for the Communist 
régime. 

The continuing deliberate defiance 
by Hungary of the United Nations 
in rebuffing every effort of Sir Leslie 
Munro to investigate the situation at 
first hand augurs ill for continuing 
efforts to secure international peace 
and security. 

Commenting on the ten-week ses- 
sion in Geneva he had with the For- 
eign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR, Mr. Herter 
said that the comprehensive Western 
peace plan was designed to achieve 
the unification of Germany according 
to the will of the German people and 
on a basis which took into account 
the expressed concerns of the Soviet 
Union. 

The phased plan called for working 
out technical problems between rep- 
resentatives of the two parts of Ger- 
many, safeguarded elections for an 
all-German Assembly, further disarma- 
ment and security measures, including 
a zone on either side of a line in 
which there would be agreed ceilings 
for armed forces. Provision for other 
security arrangements was made in 
case the all-German government cared 
to adhere to either the Warsaw or 
NATO pact. Unhappily, Mr. Herter em- 
phasized, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
rejected the Western peace plan out 
of hand. 

On the question of easing tension 
over the situation of Berlin, the long 
drawn-out discussion of the problem 
had resulted in no agreement but the 
negotiations did usefully isolate areas 
of possible agreement. 

There was some progress to report 
on an agreement among the USSR, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States for discontinuance of nuclear 
‘weapons testing. But the central issues 
on which agreement has not been 
achieved are staffing control posts, on- 
site inspections to identify suspected 
underground explosions and the veto. 
‘The USSR has insisted that a major 
portion of the personnel at each con- 
trol post must be from the host coun- 
try, Mr. Herter said. The Western 
powers consider that a form of “self- 
inspection” and will not accept it. 
‘They are for a genuinely international 
staffing pattern with reasonable host 
country representation. 

Even if these issues are not re- 
solved, there is the possibility that the 
President of the United States and 
the Chairman of the Council of Min- 
‘isters of the USSR can enter into an 
agreement to ban tests within the at- 
mosphere and under water. The 
United States has announced that the 
one-year unilateral ban on tests which 
the United States voluntarily under- 
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took last October will be continued to 
the end of this year. 

But the question of disarmament is 
much broader than suspension of nu- 
clear testing, Mr. Herter declared, and 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France have agreed with the So- 
viet Union to resume discussions on 
disarmament early next year. They 
have invited a small group of other 
states to join the discussions. 

Recognizing that progress in disar- 
mament might be slow, however, the 
United States, said Mr. Herter, has 
urged that peaceful uses of outer space 
be considered as a separate step to- 
ward constructive change. The Soviet 
moon probe—certainly a great accom- 
plishment—foreshadows the early ex- 
tension of terrestrial problems out 
into the universe. The United States 
hopes that the Soviet Union will join 
in the cooperative efforts of the United 
Nations. There could be no more dra- 
matic illustration of a spirit of co- 
operation in the world today as we 
stand at the threshold of the space 
age than for this Assembly to act 
unanimously in this field. 

In the economic field, the United 
States has vigorously pressed its devel- 
opment financing programs, doubled 
its subscription, along with other 
countries, to the International Bank 
and increased its subscription to the 
International Monetary Fund by fifty 
per cent, proposed prompt establish- 
ment of an International Development 
Association, helped establish the Inter- 
American Development Bank and 
strongly supported the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund. 

An important contribution to peace 
could be made by achieving open so- 
cieties, Mr. Herter said. These would 
be achieved by ending acts to subvert 
and undermine neighboring peoples 
and countries, dropping artificial bar- 
riers to free, open and friendly com- 
munications, ending censorship of the 
printed and broadcast word, lifting 
severe travel restrictions. Encourag- 
ing beginnings are being made, he 
said. 

The efforts to seek peaceful change 
through many approaches draw force 
and inspiration from the work of the 
United Nations, which can be the 
real catalyst in the process of con- 
structive change. 


ARGENTINA 


Strongly advocating negotiation as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes, Dr. Didgenes Taboada, Foreign 
Minister of Argentina, offered his 
delegation’s support for any measure 
reducing tension and_ establishing 
“equitable and practicable formulae 
for peace.” Latin America, he added, 


is entitled to expect to be informed 
and consulted on issues which might 
mean a threat to world peace. Speak- 
ing of the tension in the Caribbean, 
he warned against armed expeditions 
or international police action. 


“Even though we may not be direct- 
ly concerned and though we may be 
far from the scene of action,” Dr. 
Taboada declared, “any question in- 
volving a threat to world peace affects 
us. The Latin American community, 
as well as other regional groups, have - 
a right to be informed and consulted 
on any issue involving a threat to 
world peace, including the vital ques- 
tion of disarmament. We cannot per- 
mit ourselves to be considered passive 
objects of external action. We are and 
want to be considered active agents 
in world politics. We know the lim- 
itations of our power and that each of 
our republics cannot compare in ma- 
terial things with the great actors on 
the world stage. But we also know 
that the twenty nations of the Latin 
American community, with their vast 
land areas, enormous potential wealth 
and 200 million souls, are a cultural 
and political entity entitled to an im- 
portant say in world affairs. We cer- 
tainly lay no claim to the role of 
arbiters in world affairs, but neither 
do we want to lag behind the march 
of events or to be told of events after 
they are accomplished facts.” 


Turning to regional affairs, Dr. Ta- 
boada spoke of the situation in the 
Caribbean and reiterated Argentina’s 
adherence to the principle of non- 
intervention, “which is the cornerstone 
of peaceful coexistence among na- 
tions.” At the same time, he expressed 
the hope that governments would 
“adjust their conduct to a most scrup- 
ulous respect for jurdical rules and 
human rights,” adding that his coun- 
try does not believe in the effectiveness 
of individual or even collective inter- 
vention. “We are convinced that armed 
expeditions or international police ac- 
tion might establish dangerous prece- 
dents. What is done today out of noble 
purposes tomorrow could serve as an 
instrument for personal ambition or as 
a cloak for secret desires for domina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Taboada favored increasing the 
scope of some of the main bodies of 
the United Nations for the sake of 
greater efficiency and said that his 
delegation supports the suggestions in 
the introduction to the annual report 
of the Secretary-General to the Gen- 
eral Assembly outlining practical ideas 
to further the work of the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the International Court 
of Justice. 

The measures suggested in the Sec- 
retary-General’s report to the General 
Assembly would solve some of the 
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most pressing difficulties hampering 
the United Nations’ effective opera- 
tion, he declared. However, expedit- 
ing the general functioning of the 
United Nations calls for amending 
the Charter. “So far, the Charter has 
not been amended—the Charter itself 
makes provision for this—because the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council have not been able to agree 
on the substance and scope of possible 
amendments. It is hoped that, if the 
conversations which are being held 
among the great powers are successful, 
these amendments may be made. The 
United Nations’ success or failure as 
an instrument of international security 
may well depend upon this.” 

The political tensions and misunder- 
standings dividing the peoples of the 
world are not unrelated to the eco- 
nomic difficulties of some of them. 
The almost unbelievable technological 
progress and the increase in the well- 
being of peoples must be spread 
throughout the world. So far, only a 
comparatively small number of the 
people of the world have benefited 
from them. Widening differences and 
material conditions are closely related 
to the mistrust and animosity which 
divide social classes and nations. 

Some of the more highly developed 
countries — particularly the United 
States — have given extraordinary co- 
operation and assistance. The United 
Nations, within its limited resources, 
has also done much. The work of the 
Special Fund in the first year of its 
existence certainly deserves the sup- 
port of all member states. 

“The countries of America met this 
year at a conference in Buenos Aires 
which grew out of a timely initiative 
known as ‘Operation Pan America,’ 
to which we gave our warmest sup- 
port. We firmly believe that the Bue- 
nos Aires conference achieved more 
important results than any other re- 
gional meeting held in our hemi- 
sphere. We also believe that the meas- 
ures which resulted from that confer- 
ence, such as the establishment of the 
Inter-American Bank and many oth- 
ers, will contribute to increased trade 
and flow of capital among the repub- 
lics of the continent”. 

Establishment of free trade zones, 
Mr. Taboada said, will help substan- 
tially to solve economic difficulties and 
achieve a Latin American common 
market. He made special mention of 
the work done by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and 
of what it is doing to obtain this 
objective. 

Prosperity, however, must be 
achieved through each country’s own 
efforts, not through financial assistance 
or mutual cooperation alone, he de- 
clared. 

The Secretary-General’s recent visit 
has greatly strengthened the region’s 
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tie to the United Nations, Dr. Ta- 
boada stated. “True, as we enjoy the 
gift of living together in peace, we do 
not look to the United Nations for 
support and security. Nevertheless, we 
believe that, should its moral force 
diminish, one of the main barriers be- 
tween us and barbarism and collective 
annihilation would be weakened. 
Therefore, we reaffirm our faith and 
trust in United Nations action and 
once more pledge ourselves to support 
any measure strengthening its power 
and prestige.” 


JAPAN 


Aiichiro Fujiyama, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Japan, said that the foremost 
factor which today disturbs the cause 
of peace is the continuing conflict be- 
tween the free world, to which Japan 
belongs, and the communist world. 
Efforts for the maintenance of peace 
must be directed toward dissolving 
mutual distrust and relieving tensions. 
The existence of divided states is an 
unfortunate consequence of the east- 
west conflict. 


The interested powers should put an 
end to the vicious cycle of mutual dis- 
trust and arms competition. This can 
only be accomplished by vigorous and 
constructive negotiations for feasible, 
if only limited, disarmament measures, 
thus creating mutual confidence and 
laying the groundwork for subsequent 
steps toward general disarmament. ‘Mr. 
Fujiyama welcomed the decision of 
the foreign ministers’ conference in 
Geneva to set up a new ten-nation 
disarmament body. 

Disarmament, he said, is a matter 
of vital interest and concern to all 
United Nations members and in the 
establishment of an effective system of 
control and supervision for the execu- 
tion of disarmament measures, the 
cooperation of the United Nations and 
its member states is indispensable. 

The touchstone that will advance 
the new disarmament negotiations is 
the early conclusion of an agreement 
for the suspension of nuclear tests. 
The people and the Government of 
Japan have consistently opposed any 
kind of nuclear testing by any country 
and will continue to take that position. 
It is a source of satisfaction that since 
the end of last year no testing of 
nuclear weapons has taken place any- 
where in the world. 

Mr. Fujiyama praised the “quiet di- 
plomacy” practiced by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, the speedy 
United Nations action on the situation 
in Laos and discussion of the prob- 
lems relating to the peaceful uses of 
outer space. 


The United Nations has been pre- 
vented from fully exercising its orig- 








inally intended functions, he contin- 
ued, because of the limitations im- 
posed by the east-west conflict. The 
Charter, written fourteen years ago, 
should be revised, since many new 
members have been added and many 
new situations have arisen. 


The United Nations has made splen- 
did contributions in the economic and 
social fields, Mr. Fujiyama said, add- 
ing that there is still much more to be 
done. There is an urgent necessity for 
the underdeveloped countries to redou- 
ble their efforts toward the accelera- 
tion of their economic growth and for 
the advanced nations to assist them in 
their efforts. However, the difficulties 
those countries encounter in their 
efforts cannot be belittled. 

In trade, regional arrangements 
may promote trade expansion but it 
would be most deplorable if the eco- 
nomic integrations degenerate into 
compartmentalism, creating conflicts 
with countries outside the region. 

The United Nations, he declared, 
should undertake research into the 
basic problems related to the induc- 
tion of such human resources, includ- 
ing technical personnel, as are neces- 
sary for purposes of economic devel- 
opment in accordance with the wishes 
of the countries concerned. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


“If humanity is to survive, the great 
power blocs have to learn to live in 
peace, one with the other,” said Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, 
summarizing his opening remarks. “I 
am not at all despondent about the 
future. So much is at stake that I am 
certain that the basic wisdom of those 
who lead the world, reinforced by 
the universal instinct for survival, will 
lead to better and more fruitful rela- 
tionships between the nations. This 
view may be regarded as unduly op- 
timistic, but there are many forces 
working for good in the world. 

“Mankind can destroy itself. Man- 
kind has also the opportunity to 
achieve higher levels of spiritual and 
material well-being than have ever be- 
fore been possible.” 

Apart from the idealism of the Char- 
ter, there are a number of practical 
ways in which the United Nations can 
help to promote peace and stability. 
One of its most important functions 
is to try to stop aggression and war 
and to keep the peace. Although ow- 
ing to the use of the veto in the Secur- 
ity Council, the United Nations can- 
not always act quickly and directly, 
nevertheless it can make vital con- 
tributions to keeping the peace. A con- 
spicuous example of this has been the 
work of the United Nations Emergen- 
cy Force in the Middle East. 
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Mr. Lloyd said he had always fa- 
vored the idea of a United Nations 
force, but he realized that it was a 
topic that must carry a consensus of 
world opinion. To contemplate such 
a force in permanent being would 
raise great problems of administration 
and cost. He hoped, however, that 
serious consideration would be given 
by the governments of member states 
to the earmarking by member states 
of personnel, either as individuals or 
in contingents, who could quickly be 
made available. He also favored the 
setting up of a small planning section 
in the Secretariat to work out in ad- 
vance plans for dealing with the prob- 
lems resulting from a decision to as- 
semble such a force for a particular 
purpose. 

A second way in which the United 
Nations had shown its capability for 
helping to keep the peace was by the 
introduction of what we have come to 
call a United Nations “presence” in a 
troubled area. Lasting stability and 
true peace could only be brought 
about by the will and the efforts of 
the governments and peoples of the 
region. 

It was with such hopes that the 
United Kingdom voted last August for 
the Arab resolution. 


The use of the Suez Canal would 
form a bond to further, and not a 
barrier to obstruct, the peaceful trade 
of all the countries of the area. 

The Secretary-General had spoken 
of the United Nations serving a di- 
plomacy of reconciliation, of media- 
tion and conciliation. He thought that 
the United Nations representatives in 
the Middle East had quietly, unob- 
trusively and successfully sought to 
operate such a diplomacy. 

The United Nations is also an in- 
valuable forum for public debate, but 
the United Kingdom felt that the in- 
scription on the agenda of items for 
debate should be approached not just 
from the legalistic point of view; there 
also should be a practical political 
attitude toward the agenda. Members 
should consider whether the inscrip- 
tion of an item, and a public debate, 
would make a settlement more likely or 
less likely; whether it might create an 
atmosphere in which reasonable com- 
promises would be almost impossible, 
or the reverse. 

Last year, the United Kingdom did 
not oppose the inscription of the Cy- 
prus item. Frankly he did not think 
that the earlier debates on Cyprus 
helped at all, but last year’s one was 
timely and did help. 

One aspect of the activities of the 
United Nations which does not arouse 
any controversy is the work of the 
specialized agencies, he said, and an- 
nounced that the United Kingdom 
Government, provided Parliament ap- 
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proved, proposed to give to the Special 
Fund next year the sterling equivalent 
of $5 million, as compared with $1 
million this year. It was also pro- 
posed to give the equivalent of $3 mil- 
lion to the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. This _ repre- 
sents an increase of more than three 
quarters of a million dollars over their 
present contribution. The tota! of 38 
million is well over double present 
United Kingdom contributions to the 
combined programs. 

Mr. Lloyd spoke of the urgent need 
of capital for development. The Inter- 
nation Bank and its affiliate, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation have 
done valuable work, and it was hoped 
that the Bank would be able to in- 
crease the volume of its lending. 

The Commonwealth is also playing 
its part in this work of providing 
capital, and one of the main purposes 
of the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
sultative Council, which was set up 
in Canada last year, is to study means 
of mobilizing resources to finance the 
development of less-developed coun- 
tries in the Commonwealth. 

Favorable examination of proposals 
made at New Delhi last autumn for 
the formation of an International De- 
velopment Association was also being 
made, and the United Kingdom would 
play its full part in working out plans 
for its establishment and contributing 
to its capital. 

The United Kingdom also intends 
to increase next year its contribution 
to the Children’s Fund by $280,000. 

In the United Kingdom a World 
Refugee Year was launched on June 
1. The target of the British Commit- 
tee is £2 million, to be raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions. The Government 
is also making a contribution and has 
agreed to accept for admission to the 
United Kingdom a certain number of 
handicapped refugees. Some fifty-six 
other countries have taken up the plan 
with enthusiasm. 

Speaking of the United Kingdom 
Government’s. special responsibility 
toward the peoples of the dependent 
territories under British administra- 
tion, he said it was guided by one 
objective—to help those peoples ad- 
vance toward self government or 
independence and to become nations 
in conditions of stability, prosperity 
and freedom. 

This task of building nations is a 
great creative work in which the rep- 
resentatives of the territories con- 
cerned are playing an increasing part. 
Many problems which stand in the 
way of advance, problems of under- 
developed natural resources, of short- 
ages of trained personnel and, par- 
ticularly, in certain territories, the 
problems of human relationships, are 
being overcome. 


“In this annual stocktaking,” he 
added, “the thoughts of many of us 
are dominated by two sets of prob- 
lems which are interrelated. First of 
all, East-West relations, and secondly, 
the problems of modern armaments. 
Since shortly after the end of the 
war the world scene has been be- 
devilled by bad relations between the 
Communist bloc and the Western 
countries. At times there has been 
open, if limited, warfare. At other 
times there has been the cold war,. 
with its bitter propaganda and po- 
litical maneuvering. Occasionally little 
shafts of sunlight have come through 
the clouds when, for example, the 
Austrian Treaty was signed or when 
the Geneva agreements about Indo- 
china were reached. But on the whole 
the record has been a sad one, and 
when in November last year it cul- 
minated in the Soviet Note about 
Berlin, I think many of us had our 
feelings of anxiety, as to exactly 
where the world was drifting, acutely 
reinforced.” 


It was because of the anxiety on 
this score that the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Macmillan, and he went to 
the Soviet Union last February to see 
what might come of frank talks with 
the Soviet leaders about the state of 
the world, and he believed that they 
had a measure of success in improving 
the atmosphere. They were followed 
by the acceptance by the Soviet Union 
of a Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
The two Governments also agreed to 
take practical steps in the field of 
trade, cultural relations, personal con- 
tacts and the improvement of com- 
munications in order to promote a 
better state of affairs in the relations 
between the two countries, and since 
the meetings agreements had been 
reached covering all those matters. 


The Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
at Geneva did not reach positive 
agreements, but it did end with the 
respective points of view more clearly 
defined and the differences narrowed, 
and it made a definite contribution to 
the creating of an atmosphere in which 
further improvement in relations be- 
tween the two blocs is possible; a 
process that would be assisted by a 
meeting between Heads of Govern- 
ments. 

“IT want, however, at this point to 
make one think absolutely clear,” 
added Mr. Lloyd. “We do not regard 
this as a process exclusive of the 
United Nations. This is not an at- 
tempt to push the United Nations on 
one side. In purusing this course of 
reconciliation, we consider that we are 
trying to fulfill our obligations under 
the Charter.” 


Although he had spoken encourag- 
ingly of certain aspects of East-West 
relations, there were other matters 
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which caused deep disress, he said. 
These were the situations in Hungary, 
Tibet and Laos. 

Over Hungary, he regretted that 
the Hungarian Government has re- 
fused to cooperate with the work of 
Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations 
representative. 

Over Tibet, there were accounts of 
massive repression by Communist 
China, of the suppression of ancient 
liberties aud ruthless assaults upon the 
historic life of a sturdy and friendly 
people. 

Finally, over Laos, he had many 
discussions with the co-chairman of 
the Geneva Conference, Mr. Gromy- 
ko. They had not been able to reach 
agreement on a common course of 
action, but he believed that the recent 
action of the Security Council is hav- 
ing a pacifying effect, and the Sub- 
committee would report back in due 
course. 

The second great problem, he said, 
is disarmament. There are some who 
say that you can have no disarmament 
without political settlements and others 
who say that you will not get political 
settlements while the present race in 
armaments continues, but progress in 
either field would cause a correspond- 
ingly favorable reaction in the other 
field. 

Mr. Lloyd referred to current suc- 
cess concerning a ban on nuclear tests, 
as a result of which, since the Russian 
tests in November 1958, no further 
tests have taken place and there has 
been steady progress in working out 
a treaty relating to the cessation of 
nuclear tests. 

“We have learnt a lot during it 
about some of the problems of con- 
trol,” Mr. Lloyd declared. “In spite 
of the remaining  difficulties—and 
there are remaining difficulties—I still 
have high hopes of an agreement 
which will pave the way for wider 
agreements.” 

Referring to discussions on compre- 
hensive disarmament, Mr. Lloyd de- 
clared that the way is open for a fresh 
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Visitors listening to the general debate. 


start, and he was confident that the 
work of the ten-powers committee will 
help the United Nations in its future 
discussions and decisions. 

Mr. Lloyd reiterated his Govern- 
ment’s 1957 principles for progress 
toward an agreement. 

“Our aim,” he said, “is to move for- 
ward by balanced stages toward the 
abolition of all nuclear weapons and 
all weapons of mass destruction and 
toward the reduction of other weap- 
ons and armed forces to levels which 
will rule out the possibility of aggres- 
sive war. Obviously, progress must be 
made by stages. I will now try to indi- 
cate the way in which I think it might 
be made:” 

First, if agreement on nuclear tests 
is reached at the present conference 
between the Governments of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom, that agreement 
should be endorsed by other nations: 
an important step toward dealing with 
the vexed question of the spread of 
nuclear armaments. 

Secondly, there should be a tech- 
nical conference on the feasibility of 
controlling what is called the “cut-off,” 
in other words, ceasing to use fission- 
able material to make weapons. That 
is am even more important step if we 
are indeed to stop the spread of the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

Thirdly, the great powers should 
agree to maximum limits for their 
forces. There should be the establish- 
ment of an international body charged 
with the task of collecting informa- 
tion on present levels of forces and 
conventional armaments. 

Fourthly, we should pursue the idea 
of the handing over of specific quan- 
tities of armaments to the custody of 
an international control organization. 


IRAN 


Peaceful and neighborly relations 
among nations are “a matter of neces- 
sity,” Abbas Aram, Foreign Minister 
of Iran told the Assembly in review- 














































ing recent international developments. 
The alternative, he said, is to use re- 
sources for producing weapons that 
will wipe out mankind. 

The first step toward neighborly re- 
lations, Mr. Aram said, is “an end to 
the cold war in all its manifestations,” 
including propaganda campaigns by 
one country against another such as, 
he declared, his country had been sub- 
jected to for the past six months. Only 
by refraining from violent words or 
deeds, said Mr. Aram, can the way 
be paved to friendly relations among 
nations and “it is in this spirit, that 
the Iranian Government welcomes the 
exchange of visits between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union. 

In discussing Berlin, Mr. Aram said 
that in the pattern of the United Na- 
tions’ development in recent years the 
concept of the “United Nations pres- 
ence” has evolved and has rendered 
“most striking service” in removing 
sources of friction among nations. 

The Iranian government, he con- 
tinued, welcomes the resumption of 
disarmament negotiations as a result 
of the great Powers’ decision to set up 
a committee to take up the matter; the 
Iranian government endorses all ne- 
gotiations aimed at settling interna- 
tional disputes peacefully. However. 
“all important international questions 
remain within the purview of the 
United Nations. Indeed, the United 
Nations, representing the conscience 
of the world community and standing 
above considerations of national in- 
terests and prestige, bears the re- 
sponsibility for international peace and 
security, including disarmament.” 

The progress made toward the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons test- 
ing has been encouraging. Scientists 
have agreed on methods for banning 
and detecting tests, and some prog- 
ress has been made in negotiations 
towards a treaty among the nuclear 
powers. “Such meeting of the minds 
on the vital issue of a system of con- 
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trol over the cessation of nuclear tests 
would facilitate the reaching of final 
agreement on the disarmament ques- 
tion”. 

The conclusions in the report of the 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, as studied by the 
General Assembly last year, left no 
room for doubt that atomic radia- 
tion threatens present and future gen- 
erations. The United Nations cannot 
remain indifferent to such a danger. 
The Scientific Committee must con- 
tinue its studies and publish its results. 

“Only agreement among the nuclear 
Powers to cease the testing of these 
weapons can insure the end of this 
menace. We have been gratified by the 
public pronouncements of the nuclear 
Powers to the effect that their ban on 
the testing of these weapons has been 
extended. No effort should be spared, 
however, to attain permanent cessa- 
tion of such tests.” 

In connection with disarmament, 
the Iranian delegate urged early agree- 
ment on the control of the spread of 
nuclear weapons, saying that it would 
be dangerous to make the prevention 
of the spread of nuclear weapons 
conditional upon a general agreement 
on world disarmament, for once a 
number of states have nuclear weap- 
ons, international control will be al- 
most impossible. “The wider the dis- 
tribution of such weapons, the greater 
the risk of a devastating war, to say 
nothing of the potentially dire conse- 
quences of development tests.” 

Turning to other items on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s agenda, Mr. Aram 
spoke of his country’s attitude to- 
ward the uses of outer space. Outer 
space, he said, must be used only for 
peaceful purposes, on the basis of 
law and for the benefit of all. More- 
over. since space exploration is be- 
yond national boundary consider- 
ations, the entire question should be 
approached from an universal outlook. 
“The Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Use of Outer Space has ren- 
dered a highly valuable contribution 
towards international co-operation in 
this field. We endorse the general con- 
clusions of the Committee, and stress 
the need for a suitable center within 
the framework of the United Nations 
serving as the focal point for interna- 
tional co-operation in the use of outer 
space, It is also important that all de- 
velopments in connection with space 
activities be regularly reviewed by the 
United Nations.” 

Another question which cannot be 
omitted in any discussion of contem- 
porary life, Mr. Aram said, is the 
emergence of nations from the control 
of other nations. In the course of the 
last decade, he pointed out, several 
nations have attained independence. 

“Indeed,” he declared, “independ- 
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ence movements represent the spirit 
of our times; they are the logical proc- 
ess of an historical phenomenon, and 
forces of freedom and social progress 
constitute a most potent factor in 
shaping our present and future world.” 

In closing, Mr. Aram spoke of eco- 
nomic matters, pointing out that the 
1958 United Nations World Economic 
Survey indicates that a salient eco- 
nomic feature of the prevailing world 
situation is the vast and increasing gap 
between the industrialized and the 
under-developed countries, and the in- 
sufficient demand of the former for 
the latter’s primary commodities. 

“Among the generally accepted solu- 
tions for this problem, including in- 
dustrialization, one remedial step, as 
the Secretary-General suggested, is 
that the United Nations begin to con- 
sider dealing more directly with the 
formulation of a collective interna- 
tional economic policy through consul- 
tations with governments. 

“For, while the problem of devel- 
oping a stable economic pattern lies 
primarily with a given country itself, 
it cannot be denied that in less-devel- 
oped countries the need for capital 
far outweighs the internal governmen- 
tal and private funds available. Many 
such countries, among them my own, 
have taken systematic measures, in- 
cluding legislation, to encourage the 
inflow of foreign capital investment 
to supplement finances available for 
economic development. 

“In their search for economic ad- 
vancement, the less-industrialized 
countries have benefited from the 
United Nations technical assistance 
work, and we are anxious to see that 
work intensified.” 


CAMBODIA 


Son Sann, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Cambodia, viewed the division 
of the world into rival blocs as an 
ominous occurrence in view of the 
terrible potential of science and tech- 
nology for destruction. The United 
Nations, despite inevitable grouping 
and partial failures, has rendered use- 
ful services. One such service is the 
recent intervention by the United Na- 
tions, and the effective steps taken by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
in the dispute between Cambodia and 
Thailand. The happy outcome is due 
primarily to the authority of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and to the skill and ability 
of his representative, Ambassador John 
Beck-Friis. 

Filling a novel role, the Ambassa- 
dor was neither an observer charged 
with reporting facts nor an arbitrator 
seeking to impose a solution. He was 
an intermediary who placed himself 
at the disposal of the two governments 
so as to facilitate the renewal of their 


diplomatic relations and to prepare 
the way for the two countries to be 
on better terms with each other. 

This new course which is being pur- 
sued by the Secretary-General made 
possible a prompt intervention. And 
in case of failure, it would not under- 
mine the authority of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Cambodia fervently hoped that the 
prestige and the efforts of the United 
Nations would help to solve other 
problems as grave such as those of 
disarmament, peaceful coexistence, 
unification of divided nations and 
economic underdevelopment. 

Emphasizing the role of the small 
nations in the world organization, Mr. 
Sann said that the neutral countries, 
because of their relative military weak- 
ness, seemed better able to judge in- 
ternational crises with lucidity and 
serenity. Cambodia believes in the 
principles of peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different ideologies. 

Mr. Sann noted as recent encourag- 
ing signs of relaxation of tensions the 
Soviet exhibition in New York and the 
United States exhibition in Moscow, 
the exchange of official visits, the re- 
sults of the Geneva Conference on the 
Cessation of Nuclear Tests, the visit 
to the United States of the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the forthcoming visit of 
the President of the United States to 
the Soviet Union. 

The efforts of governments should 
be devoted not to intervention in the 
domestic affairs of neighbors but 
rather to furthering economic and cul- 
tural development in their own coun- 
try and in the world at large. 

We have witnessed for too long a 
time, Mr. Sann commented, the dismal 
spectacle of two thirds of the world’s 
population living in anxiety, poverty 
and hunger, side by side with the 
other third which has at its disposal 
all the means of shattering these evils. 

The United Nations must devote its 
efforts increasingly to the direction of 
its actions and those of the specialized 
agencies toward a solution of vital 
world problems, such as, in particu- 
lar, the problem of underdevelopment 
and that of the rational use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes and the 
relief of the economic and social sit- 
uation of peoples. 

It is incumbent upon the General 
Assembly finally to take the initiative 
for launching a broad movement to 
favor an understanding among all 
powers. Such an understanding is in- 
creasingly necessary for building a 
lasting peace. Such coexistence could 
be worked for by constructive compe- 
tition among the several civilizations 
and technologies of our world, Mr. 
Sann concluded. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


addressed to him, on behalf of the 
Secretary-General, containing the sug- 
gestion to initiate consultations with 
Council members on a message dated 
September 4, addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General by the Foreign Minister 
of Laos, regarding developments in 
that country and calling for prompt 
action by the United Nations. His 
consultations had shown that “an over- 
whelming majority” of members felt 
that a meeting of the Security Council 
would be advisable. 

In the second place, in a letter dated 
September 5, the Secretary-General 
had requested the President to con- 
vene urgently the Security Council for 
the consideration of the item. The 
President then gave the floor to the 
Secretary-General who, the President 
said, had expressed the wish to make 
a statement of an explanatory nature. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold said that in asking for the in- 
scription of the agenda item, he had 
based his action on a practice which 
had developed over the years in the 
Security Council, 

“According to this practice the Sec- 
retary-General, when he requests it, is 
granted the floor in the Council in 
order to make such statements on sub- 
jects within the range of the respon- 
sibility of the Council as he considers 
called for under the terms of his own 
responsibilities,” he stated. “Just as 
the Secretary-General can ask for, and 
is granted, the floor in the Council, I 
feel that he is entitled to request an 
opportunity to address the Council 
publicly on a matter which he consid- 
ers necessary personally to put before 
the Council. In doing so within the 
framework to which I have just re- 
ferred, the Secretary-General does not 
introduce formally on the agenda of 
the Council anything beyond his own 
wish to report to the Council. Natur- 
ally, the Council retains the same 
rights in relation to such an initiative 
of the Secretary-General as it has re- 
garding any request of his to address 
the Council.” 

It should thus be clear, continued 
the Secretary-General, that the request 
was not based on the explicit rights 
granted to the Secretary-General under 
Article 99 of the Charter. “If it had 
been so based, the Council, under rule 
3 of the provisional rules of procedure, 
would not have been free to refuse 
the Secretary-General permission to 
address it—as it is now free to do— 
and it would have meant the inscrip- 
tion by the Secretary-General of a 
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substantive issue on the agenda. In 
this latter respect it would necessarily 
also have involved a judgment as to 
facts for which, in the present situa- 
tion, I have not a sufficient basis,” 
stated the Secretary-General. 

“I add these words of explanation 
to my request to the Council to be 
permitted to address it orally on the 
message received from the Govern- 
ment of Laos,” he concluded. 


USSR Views on Procedure 


Speaking for the USSR, Arkady A. 
Sobolev said that he wished to draw 
attention to “certain procedural incon- 
sistencies” connected with the conven- 
ing of the meeting. 

Rule 7 of the Security Council rules 
of procedure, he said, laid down that 
“only items which have been brought 
to the attention of representatives on 
the Security Council in accordance 
with rule 6, items covered by rule 10, 
or matters which the Security Coun- 
cil has previously decided to defer 
may be included in the provisional 
agenda.” 

None of these provisions applied 
here, he stated. The letter of the rep- 
resentative of Laos did not bring the 
matter to the Security Council. 

(Note: Rule 6 states that “the Sec- 
retary-General shall immediately bring 
to the attention of all representatives 
on the Security Council all communi- 
cations from states, organs of the 
United Nations, or the Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning any matter for the 
consideration of the Security Council 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter.’’) 

(Note: Rule 10 states that “any 
item of the agenda of a meeting of 
the Security Council, consideration of 
which has not been completed at that 
meeting, shall, unless the Security 
Council otherwise decides, automati- 
cally be included in the agenda of the 
next meeting.’’) 

Under Article 99 of the Charter the 
Secretary-General had the right to 
bring matters to the Security Council, 
Mr. Sobolev continued; but the Coun- 
cil had just heard the Secretary-Gen- 
eral state that he had not applied 
Article 99 in this case. 

However, it was perfectly clear that 
the matter was being brought to the 
Security Council by the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Sobolev added. It was 
correct that the Secretary-General had 
the right to make statements in the 
Security Council, and the Soviet dele- 
gation had never denied that. How- 
ever, rule 22 of the Council’s rules of 
procedure expressly limited the Secre- 






tary-General to making “either oral or 
written statements to the Security 
Council concerning any question under 
consideration by it.” The matter on 
the provisional agenda was not under 
consideration by the Council yet. 

Not rule 1, cited by the President, 
but rules 2 and 3 laid down when 
the President should call a Council 
meeting, Mr. Sobolev said. He was 
dwelling on these procedural questions 
at some length, he added, because the 
meeting had been called as an urgent 
one, with great importance thus at- 
tached to the issue on the agenda. He 
could not see why this had been done, 
and in his opinion the meeting had 
been called in violation of the rules of 
procedure. 

(Note: Rule 2 of the Council's 
rules of procedure states that “the 
President shall call a meeting of the 
Security Council at the request of any 
member of the Security Council.’”) 

(Note: Rule 3 states that the Presi- 
dent shall call a meeting of the Security 
Council if a dispute or situation is 
brought to the attention of the Council 
under Article 35 or under Article 11 
(3) of the Charter, or if the General 
Assembly makes recommendations or 
refers any question to the Council 
under Article 11 (2), or if the Secre- 
tary-General brings to the attention of 
the Council any matter under Article 
99.) 


Secretary-General’s Reply 


The Secretary-General said he 
wished to say a few words with respect 
to the question put to him and to the 
President regarding the procedural 
aspects. He said he would reply to 
that part of the question which was 
addressed to him. 

The USSR representative, the Secre- 
tary-General said, had referred to rule 
6. This, he noted, provides that the 
“Secretary General shall immediately 
bring to the attention of all representa- 
tives on the Security Council all com- 
munications from states, organs of the 
United Nations, or the Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning any matter for the 
consideration of the Security Council 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter.” 

In this case, the Secretary-General 
said, he had received a message re- 
questing that he apply to the request 
of the Government of Laos the appro- 
priate procedure. That request, to- 
gether with his own letter requesting 
the convening of the meeting, he said, 
constituted the whole documentation 
for the matter under rule 6. 
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The USSR representative, he went 
on, had also referred to rule 22. 

(Rule 22: “The Secretary-General, 
or his deputy acting on his behalf, 
may make either oral or written state- 
ments to the Security Council concern- 
ing any question under consideration 
by it.”) 

The Secretary-General said it was 
clear from what he had said earlier 
that he did not request any right to 
make any statement until after the Se- 
curity Council had decided to take up 
the matter for consideration. 


President’s Reply 


The President said he wished to add 
that his responsibility was twofold: 
first to call the meeting, and then to 
approve the provisional agenda in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General. 

Rule 6, he observed, clearly applied 
to “communications from states” and 
not to formal requests by states for 
the convening of the Security Council. 
Thus, he stressed, the provisions of 
rule 6 had been strictly observed in 
the present case. 


According to his best judgment and 
a literal interpretation of the Council’s 
rules, Mr. Ortona said he still felt that 
rule 1 applied in this case. As for the 
necessity of the meeting, he believed 
he had already made the necessary 
explanations. 


Voting on Preliminary Question 


At the night meeting of the Council, 
the USSR representative stated that 
before a vote was taken he would like 
to comment on the nature of the pro- 
posal before the Council. He said that 
an attempt had been made to convince 
the Council that the proposal made by 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States was a procedural one 
and that therefore the vote would be 
procedural in character. In other 
words, he continued, the vote would 
be such as to require no unanimity 
among the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. The United 
States representative, he said, had re- 
ferred to a previous case in the prac- 
tice of the Security Council when a 
resolution was adopted setting up a 
subcommittee on the Spanish question, 
with one abstention on the part of 
one of the permanent members of the 
Council. That, however, did not con- 
stitute an exception, “because when a 
permanent member abstains, his vote 
is not counted.” However, there had 
been other precedents regarding pro- 
posals for the establishment of so- 
called subsidiary bodies. In all such 
cases, Mr. Sobolev said, the Council 
had consistently held that such pro- 
posals were substantive in character. 


The USSR representative then re- 
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ferred to the Secretariat study, Reper- 
toire of the Practice of the Security 
Council, 1946-1951. He quoted from 
the Repertoire to show that during 
the consideration of the Indonesian 
question in 1947 and in connection 
with the Ukrainian complaint against 
Greece in 1946 proposals for setting 
up fact-finding commissions had not 
been adopted because of the negative 
vote of a permanent member of the 
Security Council. 


Mr. Sobolev then cited the state- 
ment on voting procedure in the Secu- 
rity Council which was made in San 
Francisco on June 7, 1945, by the 
four powers (China, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States) and subsequently adhered to 
by France. That statement said in 
paragraph 4 that “decisions and ac- 
tions by the Security Council may well 
have major political consequences and 
may even initiate a chain of events.” 


It went on to say, the USSR repre- 
sentative added, that “this chain of 
events begins when the Council de- 
cides to make an investigation.” He 
said the statement expressly laid down 
that in such cases unanimity of the 
permanent members applied. He 
wished to remind the United States 
representative of that document. 


Mr. Sobolev declared that the state- 
ment also provided for the procedure 
to decide whether a matter was pro- 
cedural or not, namely, that “the de- 
cision regarding the preliminary ques- 
tion as to whether or not such a matter 
is procedural must be taken by a vote 
of seven members of the Security 
Council, including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members.” Thus, 
Mr. Sobolev concluded, if any Coun- 
cil member had any doubts as to 
whether the draft resolution before it 
was a procedural one, the procedure 
laid down in the statement he had 
quoted must be followed. 

A vote was taken on the question 
whether the vote on the draft resolu- 
tion was to be considered a procedural 
one. The vote was 10 in favor of con- 
sidering the matter as procedural and 
one against (USSR). 

The President then announced that 
in view of this vote the draft resolu- 
tion was a procedural one. That, he 
said, was “the interpretation of the 
Chair” shared by the great majority of 
the Security Council. The Charter, he 
continued, stipulated that the establish- 
ment of the subsidiary organs under 
Article 29—which figured under the 
heading “procedure’—was a proce- 
dural matter. That was his ruling. 


Views on the President’s Ruling 


Expressing a strong difference of 
opinion with the President’s ruling, the 









USSR representative said that it was 
contrary to the Charter, the four- 
power statement just cited and the en- 
tire practice of the Security Council. 
The four-power statement, he said, had 
laid down that in a vote on the ques- 
tion whether a matter was procedural 
the unanimity rule prevailed. Mr. 
Sobolev also cited the precedent of a 
meeting held on May 24, 1948, at 
which the President had put to the 
vote the question whether a matter 
was procedural. Eight votes were cast 
in favor of considering the matter 
procedural, while a permanent mem- 
ber of the Council had voted against. 
(For the decision of May 24, 1948, in 
connection with the Czechoslovak 
question, see Repertory of the Prac- 
tice of United Nations Organs, Vol. 
II, p. 80.) 

The President of the Council at 
that time, who was the representative 
of France, had declared that, in view 
of that vote, the matter was to be con- 
sidered as one of substance. The Pres- 
ident had further stated that, as the 
representative of a permanent member 
of the Security Council, he considered 
that the four-power statement of June 
7, 1945, could not be ignored. The 
United Kingdom representative had 
stated at the time that his Government 
stood by the 1945 statement. 

Mr. Sobolev said he wished to ask 
the representatives of France and the 
United Kingdom whether they abided 
by those statements made by their 
predecessors and whether they consid- 
ered the 1945 statement as still valid. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said he 
wished to dispel certain inaccurate in- 
terpretations which had been heard 
concerning the vote just cast. Every 
vote in the Security Council, he said, 
was a separate case and was subject 
to an individual appraisal by each 
member of the Council in the light of 
the information placed before it. 

At the present meeting, he said, the 
step being taken was a preliminary 
one, the establishment of a subcom- 
mittee to collect information and to 
report back to the Security Council to 
enable the Council more fully to dis- 
charge its role. The establishment of 
the subcommittee, he said, in no way 
prejudged a subsequent decision by 
the Security Council. 

He was convinced that the motion 
just voted on was procedural in nature. 

The Government of the United 
Kingdom certainly stood for the San 
Francisco declaration, Sir Pierson 
Dixon said. However, he added, what 
it stood for was for the applicability 
of the declaration to a particular sit- 
uation. It did not apply to the present 
case, he declared. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom later explained why he con- 
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sidered as correct the ruling of the 
President. The USSR representative, 
he argued, had sought to show that on 
a number of past occasions the Secu- 
rity Council had failed, by virtue of 
the unanimity rule, to adopt resolu- 
tions for the establishment of investi- 
gation committees and that the present 
resolution must fail for the same rea- 
son. However, in the present case, it 
was not an investigation committee 
that was being set up but a subcom- 
mittee of the Council itself under Ar- 
ticle 29 of the Charter. 


Continuing, Sir Pierson Dixon said 
that it was quite true that in the past 
the practice of the Security Council 
had not been entirely consistent. 
The attitude of the United Kingdom, 
however, had been fully consistent 
throughout. 

He cited two earlier cases in this 
connection, One concerned the estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee in the case 
of Czechoslovakia where, he said, the 
then United Kingdom representative, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, had made it 
perfectly clear that the establishment 
of a subcommittee was a question of 
procedure. The other case was the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee in con- 
nection with the incidents in the Corfu 
Channel. 

The attitude of the USSR, Sir Pier- 
son continued, had not been so con- 
sistent. The USSR representative in 
the Corfu Channel case, he said, had 
voted against the setting up of the 
subcommittee but did not challenge 
the ruling of the President. 


In the present case, he said, the 
United Kingdom had no doubt that 
the decision to establish a subcom- 
mittee to facilitate the Council’s work 
was procedural and was in accord with 
the Charter. 

The USSR representative, he con- 
tinued, had also referred to the four- 
power San Francisco declaration. The 
present case, he said, fell within the 
framework of paragraph 2, not para- 
graph 4, of that declaration, and the 
United Kingdom delegation had con- 
sistently taken the view that paragraph 
2 of the San Francisco declaration 
covered the establishment of a sub- 
committee such as that provided for 
in the proposal before the Council. 

(Paragraph 2 of the San Francisco 
statement specifies certain matters on 
which the Security Council would take 
decisions by a vote of any seven of its 
members. Among the matters listed 
was the establishment of “such bodies 
or agencies as it may deem necessary 
for the performance of its functions.”) 

In his view, Sir Pierson said, the 
President’s ruling was entirely correct. 
The USSR representative, he added, 
was not entitled to claim that the 
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question whether the proposal was 
procedural should be settled by the 
San Francisco agreement. 


Vote on the Draft Resolution 


The President reiterated that his 
ruling was based on the clear con- 
viction, shared by the majority of the 
Council, that the draft resolution be- 
fore it was within the framework of 
Article 29 of the Charter and there- 
fore clearly a procedural one. He said 
that he could act only on the basis of 
the Charter and the rules of procedure 
of the Security Council. No other 
documents could be binding on the 
Chair. The San Francisco document 
could not be interpreted, moreover, in 
a sense contrary to the Charter. 

He then put the three-power draft 
resolution to the vote. The vote was 
10 in favor to one against (USSR). 
The President declared the resolution 
adopted. 

On a point of order, Mr. Sobolev 
said the President’s statement that the 
resolution had been adopted was not 
in conformity with the Charter and 
the rules of procedure. A permanent 
member had voted against the resolu- 
tion, and therefore it had “no bind- 
ing force on any one” as it had been 
adopted by “an illegal procedure.” 


United States Views 


Explaining the position of his Gov- 
ernment on the procedure followed 
and on the four-power declaration at 
San Francisco, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., said that the United States had 
consistently held the view that the de- 
claration was never intended to give 
the five permanent members the right 
to determine unilaterally, by means of 
the so-called “double veto,” that an is- 
sue was non-procedural. 

The resolution that had been 
adopted established a subcommittee 
of the Council. He regarded it as 
normal and accepted procedure to 
make the Council’s work more orderly 
and efficient. The situation was 
covered by Article 29 of the Charter. 
It was also procedural under rule 28 
of the Council's rules of procedure 
which stated that “the Security Coun- 
cil may appoint a commission or com- 
mittee or a rapporteur for a specified 
question.” He then read the text of 
rule 33 which enumerates the “mo- 
tions that shall have precedence in the 
order named over all principal motions 
and draft resolutions relating to the 
subject before the meeting.” He em- 
phasized sub-section 4, which states: 
“to refer any matter to a committee, 
to the Secretary-General or to a rap- 
porteur.” 

This last provision, he said, “to re- 
fer to a committee, is put right in 








with all these other procedural things. 
Can that be just accidental? Would 
that have been done if that was a 
question of substance?” 


The matter, he stressed, was pro- 
cedural under the four-power declara- 
tion as well as under General As- 
sembly resolution 267 (III), which 
reads: “The General Assembly . . . 
recommends to the members of the 
Security Council that, without prej- 
udice to any other decisions which the 
Security Council may deem _ pro- 
cedural, the decisions set forth in the 
attached annex be deemed procedural 
and that the members of the Security 
Council conduct their business ac- 
cordingly.” And one of the decisions 
referred to is “establishment of such 
subsidiary organs as the Security 
Council deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions.” 


Mr. Lodge went on to say that the 
USSR representative had tacitly con- 
ceded that the Council could decide 
whether a question was procedural. 
He recalled the 1950 case concerning 
the complaint of armed aggression 
against Taiwan when the Council de- 
cided the issue against the vote of one 
permanent member. The USSR repre- 
sentative at that time made no com- 
plaint, he observed. 

Since 1946, Mr. Lodge said, the 
United States position was that resolu- 
tions of the type just adopted were 
procedural and came under Article 29 
of the Charter. The United States, he 
said, took that position in the Spanish 
case, the Corfu Channel case and the 
Czechoslovak case. That was the 
United States position then and now, 
Mr. Lodge concluded. 


In a final statement, the USSR 
representative cited precedents in 
which the Security Council had es- 
tablished bodies “for the performance 
of its functions” as, for instance, the 
membership committee and a com- 
mittee on the rules of procedure. But 
the San Francisco statement, he held, 
made another mention of Security 
Council committees when it spoke of 
bodies relating to questions concern- 
ing peace and security, and the state- 
ment laid down a procedure for such 
bodies that was different from the one 
to be applied to other subsidiary 
bodies. There were dozens of cases 
in the Security Council practice which 
supported this thesis, a practice of 
fifteen years of observance of the 
Charter, he declared. 


Now the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France had violated 
solemn obligations undertaken by 
them in San Francisco, Mr. Sobolev 
charged, and the Security Council ma- 
jority bore responsibility for the viola- 
tion of the Charter committed by the 
passing of this “illegal resolution.” 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourteenth Session 
September 15, 16 


Plenary Meetings 


On September 15 the fourteenth reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly was 
declared open by the temporary Presi- 
dent, Rachid Karame, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Leb- 
anon, who is Chairman of the delegation 
from which the President of the previous 
session, Dr. Charles Malik, had been 
elected. The members of the Assembly 
then observed one minute of silent pray- 
er or meditation. 

After a statement by the temporary 
President, the following were appointed 
members of the nine-member Credentials 
Committee: Afghanistan, Australia, Ec- 
uador, France, Honduras, Italy, Paki- 
stan, USSR and United States. 

The Assembly then elected unani- 
mously on the first ballot Dr. Victor 
Andrés Belatinde, of Peru, as President. 
The vote was 81 in favor, none against, 
and one ballot invalid. 

The following were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents: Burma, Morocco, Philippines, 
Turkey, Romania, Brazil, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, France, USSR and China. 

With the election of Committee Chair- 
men on September 15 (see below), the 
Assembly completed the first six items 
on its agenda. 


First Committee (Political and Security) 


Dr. Franz Matsch (Austria) was 
elected Chairman. 
Special Political Committee 

Charles T. O. King (Liberia) was 


elected Chairman. 


Second C 


Professor Marcial Tamayo (Bolivia) 
was elected Chairman. 


ittee (Ec ic and Financial) 





Third Committee Humanitarian and 


Cultural) 
Mrs. Georgette Ciselet (Belgium) was 
elected Chairman. 


(Social, 


Fourth C ittee (Trusteeship) 


Lambertus N. Palar (Indonesia) was 
elected Chairman. 





Fifth Committee (Administrative and 
Budgetary) 


Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) was elect- 
ed Chairman. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 
dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


August 17 — September 16, 1959 


Sixth Committee (Legal) 


Dr. Alberto Herrarte (Guatemala) was 
elected Chairman. 


General Committee 
September 16 


The General Committee adopted by 12 
votes to 7, with one abstention, a draft 
resolution proposed orally by the United 
States recommending that the Assembly 
reject the request of India (/4139) for 
inclusion in the agenda of the item en- 
titled “Question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations” and not 
consider at the current session any pro- 
posals to exclude the representatives of 
the Government of the Republic of 
China or to seat representatives of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Items 1-70 of the provisional agenda 
(A/BUR/151) were recommended for 
inclusion in the agenda of the Assembly 
with the exception of the Indian item on 
the representation of China; and the al- 
location of items to plenary meetings 
and to the seven main committees as 
proposed by the Secretary General (A/ 
BUR/151) was approved. 

The Committee also decided to recom- 
mend to the Assembly that it group the 
four items relating to disarmament under 
the general heading “Question of dis- 
armament.” This action was approved by 
11 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions. The 
item would read as follows: 

“Question of disarmament 

(a) Report of Disarmament Commis- 
sion (A/4209) 

(b) Prevention of wider dissemination 
of nuclear weapons (item pro- 
posed by Ireland (A/4125)); 

(c) Question of French nuclear tests 
in the Sahara (item proposed by 
Morocco (A/4183)); 

(d) Suspension of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests (item proposed by 
India (A/4186) ).” 

The Committee approved without de- 
bate or objection December 5, 1959 as 
the closing date of the fourteenth session 
as proposed by the Secretary-General 
(A/BUR/ 150). 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 
September 8-16 (closed) 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
September 16 (closed) 


Committee on South West Africa 
August 24 


On August 24 the Committee con- 












cluded its sixth session, with an exami- 
nation of a report prepared by its Sub- 
committee on Legal Questions which it 
decided to draw to the attention of the 
General Assembly (A/AC.73/2). The 
report summarized conclusions reached 
in earlier reports and analyzed types of 
legal action which could be taken to 
ensure the fulfilment of the obligations 
assumed by the Union of South Africa 
with respect to South West Africa, a 
former mandated territory, The Com- 
mittee also considered three petitions, 
one from the Tenth International Student 
Seminar of the International Students 
Council, Wessenaar, Netherlands, one 
from the Ovamboland Peoples’ Congress, 
and one, unsigned, from Windloek, South 
West Africa. 

Subcommittee on Legal Questions: The 
Subcommittee met periodically from Jan- 
uary 27 to August 28, 1959. Its member- 
ship is: Chairman of the Committee on 
South West Africa, ex-officio (Pro- 
fessor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 


Uruguay), and the representatives of 
Finland, Guatemala, Ireland and the 
Philippines. 


Committee on Arrangements for a Conference 
for the Purpose of Reviewing the Charter 


September 2, 3 


The Committee met on September 2 
and 3 at United Nations Headquarters 
and by a vote of 71 to none, with 9 ab- 
stentions, recommended that it be kept 
in being and be instructed by the General 
Assembly to report again not later than 
at the latter’s sixteenth session in 1961 
(A/4199). 

Composed of all United Nations mem- 
bers, the Committee was set up by the 
Assembly in 1955 (Resolution 992 (X) 
of November 21) to consider the ques- 
tion of fixing a time and place for a 
general conference “to be held at an 
appropriate time” to review the United 
Nations Charter and to report with rec- 
ommendations to the twelfth session of 
the Assembly. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation (A/3593) that it be kept in 
being and report to the Assembly not 
later than at its fourteenth session was 
endorsed by the Assembly on October 
14, 1957 (Resolution 1136 (XII)). 

Officers of the Committee elected on 
September 2, 1959: Chairman: Abdul 
Rahman Pazhwak (Afghanistan); Vice- 
Chairman: Carlos Adrian Perdomo 
(Honduras). Dr. Franz Matsch (Austria) 
continued as Rapporteur. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
August 20-September 7 


The Council met in private session on 
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August 20 and unanimously approved its 
report to the General Assembly covering 
the period July 16, 1958-July 15, 1959 
(A/4190). 

On September 4 a note from the 
Laotian Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
transmitted to the Secretary-General by 
the permanent mission of Laos to the 
United Nations (S/4212). Among other 
things, the note charged that “since July 
16, 1959, foreign troops have been 
crossing the frontier and engaging in 
military action” against Laos. 

On September 5 the Secretary-General 
sent a letter (S/4213) to the President 
of the Security Council requesting him 
to “convene urgently” the Council to 
consider an item entitled “Report by the 
Secretary-General on the letter received 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Royal Government of Laos, trans- 
mitted by a note from the permanent 
mission of Laos to the United Nations, 
September 4, 1959.” 

The Security Council met in the after- 
noon of September 7 and heard two 
statements by the Secretary-General re- 
garding the inscription of the agenda 
item and the procedural situation. After 
a statement by the President (Egidio 
Ortona, Italy) and the USSR representa- 
tive, the Council adopted the agenda 
(S/Agenda/847) by 10 votes in favor, 
one against (USSR). The Secretary- 
General then made a statement review- 
ing United Nations contacts with the 
question of Laos. The representative of 
the United States introduced a draft 
resolution sponsored by France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
(S/4214) under which the Council would 
decide to appoint a subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Argentina, Italy, Japan and 
Tunisia, “to examine the statements 
made before the Security Council con- 
cerning Laos, to receive further state- 
ments and documents, and to conduct 
such inquiries as it may determine neces- 
sary and to report to the Security Coun- 
cil as soon as possible.” After statements 
by the representatives of France, the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Canada, Argen- 
tina, China and Tunisia, the Council 
adjourned until the evening. 

At the evening meeting the debate 
continued, and the Council heard the 
representatives of the USSR and Panama 
and the President, speaking as representa- 
tive of Italy. The President then put to 
the vote the question whether the draft 
resolution was to be considered a pro- 
cedural one. The Council vote was 10 
in favor of considering the matter as 
procedural and one against (USSR). The 
President then ruled that, in view of 
this vote, the draft resolution was a 
procedural one (and therefore not sub- 
ject to the rule of unanimity of the 
permanent members of the Council). 
After further statements on the matter 
by the representatives of the USSR, 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the President of the Coun- 
cil put the three-power draft resolution 
(S/4214) to the vote. The vote was 10 
in favor to one against (USSR). The 
President then stated that he considered 
the resolution adcepted (S/4216). After 
further statements by the representatives 
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of the USSR and the United States, the 
meeting adjourned. 


Security Council Subcommittee under 
Resolution of September 7, 1959 


September 8-15 


Prior to its departure for Laos on the 
evening of September 12, the Subcom- 
mittee held five closed meetings. The fol- 
lowing are members of the Subcommit- 
tee: Chairman: Ambassador Shinichi 
Shibuzawa, of Japan; Acting Chairman: 
Ambassador Habib Bourguiba, Jr., of 
Tunisia; Co-Rapporteurs: Minister Ludo- 
vico Barattieri di San Pietro, of Italy, 
and Brigadier-General Heriberto Ahrens, 
of Argentina. 

On September 15 the Subcommittee 
left Bangkok for Vientiane, the capital 
of Laos, to begin on-the-spot inquiries 
regarding the Laotian situation. 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
September 10 


In a letter dated September 7 addressed 
to the Secretary-General (DC/144), the 
representatives of France, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
transmitted the text of a communiqué 
announcing their agreement to set up a 
ten-member committee to consider dis- 
armament matters, the committee par- 
ticipants to be, in addition to the four 
governments transmitting the communi- 
qué, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Poland and Romania. The letter 
also requested the Secretary-General “to 
convene an early meeting of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission.” 

On September 10 the Disarmament 


Commission held its first meeting since 
it was reconstituted by the General As- 
sembly on November 4, 1958 (Resolu- 
tion 1252 (XIII) and elected by acclama- 
tion Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 
as Chairman. 


The Commission adopted without ob- 
jection its provisional agenda (DC/ 
Agenda/65) on which was listed: “Re- 
port on the Communiqué by the Four 
Powers: France, USSR, United Kingdom 
and United States” (DC/144). A draft 
resolution, submitted by Ceylon, Ecua- 
dor, India, Indonesia, Ireland, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia (DC/ 
145), was adopted unanimously by the 
Commission (DC/146). In it, the Dis- 
armament Commission, “recognizing that 
ultimate responsibility for general dis- 
armament measures is vested in the 
United Nations by its Charter,” took 
note of the four-power communiqué on 
the setting up of a ten-member disarma- 
ment committee for the resumption of 
disarmament negotiations, welcomed the 
resumption of the consultaticns an- 
nounced in the communiqué and the 
intention of the countries concerned to 
keep the Disarmament Commission in- 
formed of the progress of their delibera- 
tions, and expressed the hope that the 
results achieved in the deliberations 
would “provide a useful basis for the 
consideration of disarmament in the 
United Nations.” The Secretary-General 
was asked to provide facilities for the 
proposed consultations. The resolution 
also recommends to the General Assem- 


bly that the Disarmament Commission 
as set up in Assembly resolution 1252 
(XIII) should continue in being and be 
convened whenever necessary. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Twenty-eighth session 


July 30 


On July 30 the Council adopted unani- 
mously a seventh resolution submitted 
by the Technical Assistance Committee 
(E/3298). The resolution had been sub- 
mitted in draft form to the Committee 
by Brazil, the Netherlands, Sudan and 
the United States (E/TAC/L.190) and, 
as orally amended, adopted unanimously. 

In this resolution (E/RES/734 
(XXVIIL)) the regret of the Council 
was expressed at the slowing down of 
the rate of growth of the expanded pro- 
gram in recent years, whereas the num- 
ber and size of requests for assistance 
had continued to increase and would in- 
crease further as certain countries in 
Africa and elsewhere became independ- 
ent. The Council was particularly con- 
cerned at the reduction in the field pro- 
gram for 1959 and in the planning esti- 
mates for the 1960 program. After re- 
affirming its belief that in the light of 
the results achieved a continued gradual 
expansion of the activities and financial 
resources of the program was desirable, 
the Council (1) expressed the hope that 
countries participating in the program 
would be prepared to increase their con- 
tributions further and (2) requested the 
Secretary-General to convey the resolu- 
tion to governments invited to the annual 
technical assistance conference to be held 
in October 1959 for the pledging of con- 
tributions to the expanded program ac- 
count for 1960. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Experts on Earth-Moving Equipment 
September 7-14 


In a session held jointly by ECAFE and 
the United Nations Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations, some seventy ex- 
perts from member countries of ECAFE 
met in New Delhi, India, from Septem- 
ber 7 to 14 to discuss the use of earth- 
moving techniques in the construction of 
canals, highways and railroads and in 
mining operations. 


Working Party on Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning 


September 15 


The fifth session of the Working Party, 
sponsored jointly by ECAFE, the United 
Nations Bureau of Social Affairs and 
UNESCO, Opened in Bangkok on Septem- 
ber 15. Items on the agenda mainly con- 
cern the status of and plans for social 
development and their relation to eco- 
nomic development. 


Ec ic C 





for Latin America 
Economic Cooperation Committee for 
Central America 
August 26-September 2 
The Committee, a subsidiary body of 


ECLA, held its sixth session at San José, 
Costa Rica, from August 26 to Septem- 
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ber 2 to discuss questions of regional 
economic integration. 

On September 1 the Ministers of 
Economy of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua 
signed the Central American Convention 
on Tariff Equalization on Imports, which 
will come into force upon ratification by 
three of the signatories. A _ protocol, 
signed on the same date, provides for 
an immediate twenty per cent preferen- 
tial tariff reduction on all goods originat- 
ing from any of the states party to the 
agreement. The Final Act was signed on 
September 2 at the close of the session. 

Before adjourning, the Committee de- 
cided to ask ECLA to prepare draft pro- 
posals for the setting up of a Central 
American Promotion and Finance Cor- 
poration. 

For the first time the Minister of 
Economy of Panama attended a session 
of the Committee and announced the 
intention of his Government to join the 
economic integration program so far 
limited to the five previously mentioned 
Central American states, 

The next session of the Committee is 
scheduled to be held in El Salvador in 
1960. 


Seminars 


United Nations seminar on Community 
Development and Urban Social Welfare 


September 12-22 


As part of its European social welfare 
program, the United Nations is holding 
a seminar on community development 
and social welfare in urban areas, in 
Bristol, England, from September 12 to 
22. The seminar was arranged by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Office in Geneva in conjunction with the 
International Exchange Committee for 
Social Workers and Administrators, an 
associated committee of the British Na- 
tional Council of Social Service. 


United Nations Seminar on Remedies 
Against Abuse of Authority 


August 31-September 11 


A United Nations regional seminar on 
ways to protect an individual’s funda- 
mental rights and freedoms against the 
illegal exercise or abuse of administra- 
tive authority was held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, from August 31 to September 
il. The seminar, arranged under the 
United Nations program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights, was 
organized jointly by the United Nations 
and the Government of Argentina. The 
problems examined related to adminis- 
trative procedure, decisions and appeals, 
the publicity that should be given to these 
matters, and legislative and judicial con- 
trol. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Subcommittee on the Questionnaire 
September 8 


The Subcommittee on the Question- 
naire met on September 8 and adopted 
the special questionnaire for Nauru un- 
der Australian administration, after con- 
sidering its sixth progress report on the 
subject (T/1430) and the observations 
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of the Australian Government (T/1456). 
The Subcommittee decided to postpone 
consideration of the special questionnaire 
for the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
until January 1960. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S 
FUND (UNICEF) 


Executive Board 


September 1-4; 10, 11 


The autumn session of the thirty- 
member UNICEF Executive Board was 
held at United Nations Headquarters 
from September | to 11. 

On September 3 the Board approved 
without objection recommendations for 
UNICEF assistance to malaria-eradication 
campaigns, under which the annual ceil- 
ing of $10 million a year for all anti- 
malaria activities will be maintained 
(E/ICEF/387). 

On September 10 the Board decided 
to hold one main session a year, instead 
of two as at present, and to have its 
fifteen-member Program Committee meet 
twice annually, and on September 11, 
approved the recommendation of a spe- 
cial subcommittee that the Economic and 
Social Council be informed of UNICEF’s 
desire to hold its Executive Board meet- 
ing, beginning in 1961, in June of each 
year. 

Allocations totaling $17,350,810 for 
child-aid projects in fifty-three countries 
and territories were approved on Sep- 
tember 11. The action was taken on the 
basis of recommendations made by the 
UNICEF Program Committee (E/ICEF/ 
L.1234-Rev. 1)) with a slight change 
in the allocations for Africa. On the 
same day the Board also approved five 
recommendations on administrative and 
budgetary matters submitted by its ten- 
member Committee on Administrative 
Budget (E/ICEF/L.1230). 

Allocations approved for the various 
regions were as follows: Africa ($1,342,- 
400); Asia ($4,346,500); Eastern Medi- 
terranean ($2,649,200); Europe $252,- 


UNICEF AID 





In Sudan, the midwife is an important 
link between health centres connected 
with the hospital at district headquarters 
and health sub-centers in far-flung cor- 
ners of the country. UNICEF assistance 
goes to Maternal and Child Welfare Cen- 








500); and the Americas ($3,424,100). 
In addition, an allocation of $543,000 
was made for inter-regionai projects, 
including the International Children’s 
Centre, and an allocation of $643,000 
for emergency aid in Morocco, Tunisia, 
China (Taiwan) and Jordan. The re- 
mainder of the funds allocated will be 
used for operational services and ad- 
ministrative expenses. (See page 40.) 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Board is scheduled to take place in New 
York in March 1960. 


Program Committee 


September 8, 9, 11 (closed) 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


August 18: Ghana deposited the in- 
strument of accession to the Convention 
on Taxation of Road Vehicles for Private 
Use in International Traffic, done at 
Geneva on May 18, 1956. 

August 19 and September 10: France 
and Belgium respectively deposited the 
instrument of ratification of the Customs 
Convention concerning Spare Parts used 
for Repairing EUROP Wagons, done at 
Geneva January 15, 1958. 

August 27: India deposited the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide, adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 9, 1948. 

September 2: Libya deposited the in- 
strument of accession to the Internation- 
al Agreement on Olive Oil, 1956, as 
amended by the Protocol of April 3, 
1958. 

September 9: Cuba deposited the in- 
strument of accession to the Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations, adopted by the General 
Assembly on February 13, 1946. 

September 14: India deposited a dec- 
laration recognizing as compulsory the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, on condition of reciprocity and 
until such time as notice of termination 
is given. 


IN SUDAN 





tres. At left: A Sudanese midwife sets 
out on her daily rounds, carrying a kettle 
in which to boil water for dressings. Right: 


Sudanese midwives, most of whom 
neither read nor write, learn to dis- 
tinguish drugs and medicines by taste. 
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October and November 1959; at 





United Nations 


Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER 5 _ General 
Assembly, fourteenth session. 


OcToBEeR 6-10 Executive Committee of 
the High Commissioner’s Program 
(of the United Nations Refugee 
Fund), second session Geneva. 


OcTOBER 6-16 International Olive Oil 
Council, first session, Madrid. 


OcroseR 8 United Nations Pledging 
Conference on the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund. 

OcTOBER 26-NOVEMBER 13 Permanent 
Central Opium Board, seventy-fifth 
session; Drug Supervisory Body, fifty- 
second session; Permanent Central 
Opium Board Drug Supervisory Body, 
twenty-second joint session, Geneva. 


OcToBER 26-28 Committee on Program 
Appraisals (of the Economic and 
Social Council). 


OcToBER 28-29 United Nations Scientific 
Advisory Committee. 


NOVEMBER 23-30 Technical Assistance 
Committee. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 11 (tentative) 
Administrative Tribunal. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 18 United Na- 
tions Seminar on Evaluation and 
Utilization of Population Census Data 
in Latin America, Santiago, Chile. 


LATE NOVEMBER OR EaRLy DECEMBER 
Economic and Social Council, re- 
sumed twenty-eighth session. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


(Meeting at Geneva, unless 
otherwise specified) 


OctToser 1-2 Group of Experts for the 
Study of Legal Questions (of the 
Committee on Electric Power), 
twelfth session. 


Octoser 1-2 Working Party on Steel 
Statistics (of the Steel Committee), 
eighth session. 


OctosBerR 5-6 Subcommittee on Rail 
Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), thirteenth session. 


OcToBeR 7-9 Working Party on the 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
fourteenth session. 


OcToBer 12-16 Working Party on the 
Construction of Vehicles (of the Sub- 
committee on Road Transport), eighth 
session. 

OctoBer 12-16 Timber Committee, 
seventeenth session. 

OctosBerR 19-30 Working Party on River 
Law (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), seventh session. 

OcTOBER 26-NOVEMBER 4 Committee on 
the Development of Trade, eight ses- 
sion, and Consultation on East-West 
Trade, seventh session. 

NOVEMBER 2-6 Working Party en Costs 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
ninth session. 


NOVEMBER 9-13 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on General Conditions of Sale for 
Steel Products and Iron, Chromium 
and Manganese Ores (of the Stleet 
Committee), second session. 


NOVEMBER 9-13 Subcemmittee on Road 
Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), eighteenth session. 

NovEMBER 16-19 Sub-committee on In- 
land Water Transport (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), third session. 


NoOvEMBER 16-20 Working Group on 
Statistics of Private Consumption 
Expenditure (of the Conference of 
European Statisticians). 


NOVEMBER 23-27 Working Party on 
Tariffs (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), twelfth session. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 The Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Problems, 
eleventh session. 


NoveMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 Working 
Party on the Prevention of Road 
Traffic Accidents (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), eleventh ses- 
sion. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 
SEPTEMBER 29-OcCTOBER 6 Subcommit- 
tee on Electric Power (of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Natural Re- 
sources), seventh session, Tokyo. 


NOVEMBER 4-16 Inland Waterway Sub- 
committee (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), fifth session, Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 18-24 Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee, eighth 
session, Bangkok. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Octoser Central American Subcommit- 
tee on Statistical Co-ordination (of 
the Central American Economic Co- 
operation Committee), fifth session, 
Tegucigalpa. 





OcroBeR Meeting of Central American 
Private Investors (convened by the 
Central American Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee), San Salvador. 


END OcToBER-NOVEMBER Consultative 
Group on Railway Material, Santiago, 
Chile. 

NOVEMBER Consultative Meeting on the 
Application of the Regime for Cen- 
tral American Integration Industries 
(convened by the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee), 
Mexico. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 8 Conference 
of African Statisticians, Addis Ababa. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 6 ECAFE/FAO 
Working Party on Utilization of Wood 
Poles, Tokyo. 

OctoBer 5-10 #£Technical Assistance 
Board, forty-sixth session. 


OctosER 6 Preparatory Committee of 
the Committee on Coordination, 
thirty-eighth session. 

OctoserR 12-13 Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination, twenty- 
ninth session. 


OcroserR 17-31 (tentative) FAo/ILo Tech- 
nical Meeting on Cooperatives for 
the Near East, Cairo. 

OcToBER 19-24 UN/wHO Seminar on the 
Roles of Health Workers and Social 
Workers in Meeting Family Needs 
(organized by the UN Bureau of 
Social Affairs and the wHo Europe 
Regional Office), Geneva. 


OctToBeR 20-23 FAO/UNESCO Study 
Group on Mediterranean Ecological 
Map (Restricted Group of Experts), 
Rome. 


2 Days IN OCTOBER (tentative) Inter- 
Agency Working Group on the FAO/ 
UNESCO Desert Locust Ecological 
Survey, third meeting, Rome (tenta- 
tive). 

NOVEMBER 2-7  UNESCO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Teacher Preparation 
for Health Education in Schools, 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 5 _ ILO/WHO 
European Conference on the Indus- 
trial Medical Officers’ Contribution to 
the Psycho-social Environment in In- 
dustry (convened by mo and the 
Europe Regional Office of WHO), 
London. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 7 FAO/WHO 
Technical Meeting on Food Additives, 
Rome. 
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Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 9 Third session 
of the General Conference, Vienna. 


FIRST HALF OF OCTOBER Board of Gov- 
ernors, Vienna. 


OcTOBER 14-16 Symposium on_ the 
Metrology of Radionuclides, Vienna. 


NOVEMBER 16-21 Conference on the 
Disposal of Radioactive Waste, 
Monaco. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


OcToBER 12-17 Meeting of Panel of 
Consultants on the Problems of 
Women Workers. Geneva. 


OcToBER 19-30 Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 
sixth session, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 3-10 Meeting of Experts on 
Statistics of Industrial Injuries, Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 9-10 Committee on Freedom 
of Association, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 10-11 Committee on In- 
dustrial Committees, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 11 Building Subcommittee 
(of the Financial and Administrative 
Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12 International Organiza- 
tions Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12 Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-14 Technical Assistance 
Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 13 Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 13 & 17 Financial and Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 16 Meeting of the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 16 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 17-20 Governing Body, 143rd 
session, Geneva. 


Allocations Committee, 


NOVEMBER 21 Committee to Consider 
the Improvement of the Practical 
Methods of Working of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 23-29 Preparatory Working 
Group on Civil Aviation, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 4 Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, fifth ses- 
sion, Cologne, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 11 African Ad- 
visory Committee, first session, Lu- 
anda, Angola. 


6 DAYS IN EARLY AUTUMN _ Tripartite 
Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime 
Commission on Seafarers’ Welfare, 
Palermo, Italy. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 22-OcTOBER 2 Expert Meet- 
ing on Fishery Statistics in North 
Atlantic Area, Edinburgh. 
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SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 7 
Poplar Commission, 
Rome and North Italy. 


OctToBEeR 12-17 Expert Panel on Live- 
stock Infertility, Rome. 


OcToBeR 16-17 Technical Panel on 
Wood Chemistry, eighth — session, 
Weisbaden, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

OcToBER 20-23 Meeting of Experts on 


Performance Tests for Poultry, Rome 
or Zurich. 


International 
tenth session, 


OcToBER 22-28 Committee on Commod- 
ity Problems, thirty-second session, 
Rome. 


OcToBER 22-31 Meeting of Experts on 
Standardization of Time References 
in Agricultural Statistics, Rome. 


OcToBER 29-30 Fao Council, thirty-sec- 
ond session, Rome. 


OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 20 
ence, tenth session, Rome. 


NovEMBER 21 FAO Council, thirty-third 
session, Rome. 


FAO Confer- 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 5 Second Near 
East Census Conference, Rome. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 5 Meeting on 
Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Manila. 


NOVEMBER Second Latin American 
Seminar on Land Problems, Monte- 
video. 

AUTUMN (tentative) Statistical Com- 
mittee of the Cocoa Study Group, 
Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 17 Regional 
seminar on Audio-visual Methods in 
Education in Latin America, Mexico 
City. 

OctoBerR 5-15 International Seminar on 
the Contribution of the Social 
Sciences to Economic Development 
in Latin America (convened by the 
UNESCO Latin American Regional 
Centres), Rio de Janeiro. 


OctTosBerR 12-17 Fourth session of the 


Intergovernmental Copyright Com- 
mittee, Munich, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


OctosBer 14 _ Editorial Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


OcToBEeR 15-16 Executive Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


OctToBER 16-19 Advisory Committee for 
Humid Tropics Research, Adiapo- 
Doume, Ivory Coast. 


OctToBeR 19-NOVEMBER 28 Seminar on 
Metholology of Phytochemistry (con- 
vened by the South Asia Science Co- 
operation Office), Peshawar, Paki- 
Stan. 


OcToBER 20 Meeting of Consultants to 
Draw Up a Work Plan for Training 
Courses Based on UNESCO’s Program 
on Cell Biology, Paris. 


OcToBeR 20-24 Symposium on the Re- 
lation between the Vegetation and 
the Soils in the Plains and the Flat 
Mountains of Equatorial and Sub- 
Equatorial Regions and Their Humid 
Tropical Edges (convened jointly by 
UNESCO and the Commission for 





Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara), Adiopo-Doume, 
Ivory Coast. 


OcTOBER 26-31 Regional Conference of 
National Commissions of Asia (con- 
vened by the National Commission of 
the Philippines), Manila. 


NOVEMBER 2-19 Regional Seminar on 
Library Development in the Arab 
States, Baghdad. 


NOVEMBER 3 Working Party of Interna- 
tional Non-governmental Organiza- 
tions on Education for International 
Understanding and Cooperation, 
Paris. ‘ 


NOVEMBER 3-5 Committee of Experts to 
Examine the Program for the Trans- 
lation of Representative Works (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


NOVEMBER 4 Working Party of Inter- 
national Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations on Problems of Youth Or- 
ganizations, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 4-11 Meeting of Adult and 
Youth Education Experts on the Mu- 
tual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values, Bandung, 
Indonesia. 


NoveMBER 5 Working Party of Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions on Access of Women to Educa- 
tion, Paris. 


NoveMBER 6 Committee elected by the 
sixth Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO, Paris. 

NoveMBER 13-14 Executive Committee 
No. 28 of the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Sci- 
ences (subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


NoveMBER 16-DECEMBER 4 (tentative) 
Executive Board, fifty-fifth session, 
Paris. 

NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 3 


Seminar on Educational 
(Africa), Khartoum. 


Regional 
Statistics 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


SEPTEMBER 15-OcTOBER 17 Travelling 
Seminar on Public Health Adminis- 
tration (under the Europe Regional 
Office), Moscow, Leningrad, Minsk, 
Kiev, Yalta and Stalingrad. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 1 Subcommit- 
tee B, of the Regional Committee (of 
the Eastern Mediterranean Regional 
Office), ninth session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Medical Supervision in 
Radiation Work, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis, Geneva. 


Ocroser 1 Thirty-ninth meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Health Organization and 
Working Party of the Regional Com- 
mittee of the wHO Americas Regional 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


OctToBeErR 1-3 Second session of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Environmental 
Sanitation (of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau), Washington, D.C, 

Ocroser 5-7 Sub-Committee on Non- 
Proprietary Names (of the Expert 
Committee on Specifications for 
Pharmaceutical Preparations), Ge- 
neva. 











Ocroser 5-14 Conference on Post-Basic 
Nursing Education Programs for In- 
ternational Students, Geneva. 

OcToBeR 7-16 Advisory Committee on 
Medical Research, first session, Ge- 
neva. 

OctosBer 15-24 Trachoma Conference 
(under the Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office), Tunis. 

Ocroser 19-24 Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs, Geneva. 

OcToBeR 21-NOVEMBER 5_ Regional 
Seminar on Education and Training 
of Sanitation Personnel (under the 
Western Pacific Regional Office), 
Tokyo. 

OctToBeR 23-31 Conference on the Con- 
trol of Infectious Diseases through 
Vaccination Programs (under the 
Europe Regional Office), Rabat. 

OcToBEeR 25-31 Fifth Regional Nursing 
Conference (of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau), Buenos Aires. 


OcToBeR 26-31 Committee on Interna- 
tional Quarantine, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 2-7 Expert Committee on 
Local Health Services, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 3-6 Technical Meeting on 
Malaria Eradication (under the Africa 
Regional Office), Brazzaville, Repub- 
lic of the Congo. 


NOVEMBER 9-14 Expert Committee on 
Specifications for Pharmaceutical 
Preparations, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 9-14 Symposium on Pesti- 
cides (under the Africa Regional Of- 
fice), Brazzaville. 


NOVEMBER 11-20 Conference on Nurs- 
ing Administration (under the Europe 
Regional Office), Bad-Homburg, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 


NOvEMBER 16-19 Coordination Meeting 
on Smallpox (under the Africa Re- 
gional Office), Brazzaville. 

NOVEMBER 16-20 Study Group on BCG 
Vaccine Production of the Western 
Pacific Regional Office, Manila. 


NOVEMBER 16-21 Study Group on Epi- 
demiology of Cancer, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 16-21 Regional Technical 
Meeting on Malaria Eradication (un- 
der the Eastern Mediterranean Re- 
gional Office), Addis Ababa. 


NOVEMBER 23-26 European Technical 
Conference on Drinking Water Stand- 
ards (under the Europe Regional Of- 
fice), Copenhagen. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary Fund and 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 3 Fourteenth 
annual meetings of the Boards of 
Governors of the Bank and Fund 
and 1959 annual meeting of IFC 
Board, Washington, D.C. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGust 17-DECEMBER 16 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 1 Working 
Party (Laboratory) of Study Group 
12 (Telephone performance and local 
telephone networks) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Berne. 
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OcToBER 14-DECEMBER 17 Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference, Geneva. 


OcTOBER 21-27 Working Party (Small 
coaxial pairs) of Study Group 1 
(General transmission problems) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


NovEMBER 4-10 Joint Working Party 
on Circuit Noise (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee and the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 11-17 Sub-Study Group 6/1 
(Revision of Recommendations against 
corrosion) of Study Group 6 (Pro- 
tection and specification of cable 
sheaths and posts) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-24 Sub-Study Group 5/1 
(Revision of Directives for protec- 
tion) of Study Group 5 (Protection 
against dangers and interference of 
electromagnetic origin) (of the In- 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


NOVEMBER 3-13 Second session of Re- 
gional Association II (Asia), Ran- 
goon, 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 17 Sympo- 
sium on Tropical Meteorology (con- 
vened by wMo and the Munitalp 
Foundation), Nairobi, Kenya. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 6 Committee 
III on Expansion of Trade, Geneva. 


OctToBer 12-24 Committee on Balance- 
of-Payments Restrictions, Tokyo. 


OcToBER 26-NOVEMBER 21 Fifteenth 
session of the Contracting Parties 
(Meetings of Ministers of Trade dur- 
ing the first week), Tokyo. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


NOVEMBER 23-27 Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, London. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


SEPTEMBER 23-OcTOBER 9 Quadrennial 
session of the Council of the World 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 25-OcToBER 1 Board of 
Governors of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, twenty-fifth session, 
Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 2 Thirteenth 
Congress of the International Fiscal 
Association. Madrid. 


OcTOBER 2-7 Twenty-first triennial Con- 
vention of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Mexico 
City. 


OCTOBER 3-6 


Council of the World 
Federation for the Protection of Ani- 
mals, Rome. 


OcTOBER 3-7 _ International Federation 
of Newspaper Publishers (Proprie- 
tors) and Editors, twelfth annual ses- 
sion, Milan, Italy. 


OcToBerR 5-10 Eleventh General As- 
sembly of the European Confedera- 
tion of Agriculture, Palermo, Italy. 


OcrToBerR 6-8 Fifteenth General Assem- 
bly of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation, San Francisco. 


OcToBER 6-11 International Study 
School and Technical Conference of 
the International Federation of Work- 
ers Travel Associations, Vienna. 


OcToBER 12-15 
port Association, 
meeting, Tokyo. 

OctosBerR 13-17 General Assembly of 
the International Union against Ve- 
nereal Diseases and the Treponemo- 
toses, London. 


OcToBerR 13-17 Study sessions of World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organi- 
zations, Paris. 


OctToBeR 19-30 Sixth session of the 
Census Sub-Committee (of the Com- 
mittee on Improvement of National 
Statistics) of the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute, Ottawa. 


International Air Trans- 
fifteenth general 


OcToBER 21-22 International Technical 
Commission of the International 
Road Transport Union, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 


OctToBER 26-31 Tenth international Stu- 
dent Travel Conference of the Co- 
ordinating Secretariat of National 
Unions of Students), Edinburgh. 


OcToBER Symposium on Theatre Archi- 
tecture of the International Theatre 
Institute, International Union of 
Architects and International Council 
of Music, West Berlin. 


Octoser Ninth Congress of Liberal 
International, World Liberal Union, 
Italy. 

General Assembly of the In- 

Automobile Federation, 


OCTOBER 
ternational 
Paris. 


NovEMBER 2-11 Study Sessions on 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy (of 
the World Assembly of Youth), Ma- 
laya. 

NoveMBER 10-14 European Study Ses- 
sions on Savings (of the World As- 
sembly of Youth), Freudenstadt, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


NOVEMBER 15-22 Fourteenth World 
Congress of Junior Chamber of In- 
ternational, Rio de Janeiro. 


NoveMBER 20-26 Fourteenth General 
Assembly of the International Union 
of Official Travel Organizations, Ma- 
nila. 


NoOvEMBER 21-23 Second East/West 
Symposium of World Brotherhood, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


NOVEMBER 24-26 Meetings of the Coun- 
cil and of Secretaries-General of Na- 
tional Committees of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 5 _ Eleventh 
General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, New Delhi. 


NovemMBer Antarctic Symposium (of 
the International Union of Geodesy 
Geophysics), Buenos Aires. 


AuTUMN Conference on Women and 
Migration (convened by the World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organi- 
zations and the International Catholic 
Migration Commission, Geneva. 
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This twelfth issue of the Yearbook gives a 





comprehensive account of many developments 
of importance which took place in 1958, such 
as: peace efforts in the Middle East, particularly 
with regard to events affecting Lebanon and 
Jordan; disarmament ques- 
tions; the second United Na- 
tions conference on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; a 
study by a United Nations 
scientific committee on the 
effects of atomic radiation; the 
United Nations role in regard 
to peaceful uses of outer space; 
the Algerian and Cyprus ques- 
tions; the United Nations con- 
ference on the law of the sea; 
the launching of a United 
Nations special fund to aid _ less-developed 
countries; the creation of the United Nations 
regional Economic Commission for Africa; 
efforts for the promotion of human rights; 


guidance to the peoples of trust territories. 


The most comprehensive book published on the work 


of the United Nations and its related agencies. 









All of the substantive work of the United 
Nations on political and security issues, on 
economic and social matters, on questions con- 
cerning non-self-governing territories and the 
international trusteeship system, on legal, ad- 
ministrative and budgetary 
questions is completely cov- 
ered, as well as the activities of 
the intergovernmental agencies 
related to the United Nations. 

Detailed documentary notes 
and texts of resolutions are 
given. The Yearbook is fully 
indexed. Appendices include 
a roster of United Nations 
members and the structure and 
membership of the principal 
and subsidiary organs of the 
United Nations for 1958. Also included: organi- 
zational charts in black and white, a map of the 
world in color showing United Nations members 
and their territories, and flags of all the member 


states of the United Nations in full color. > 


Publication date: October 24, 1959 Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications 


U.N. Publ. No.: 59.1.1. 622 pages, clothbound $12.50, £4.10.0 stg., 50 Sw. frs. (or equivalent) 
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EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 


mthe complete, accurate, and objective story of the 
United Nations family—presented in a form that fulfils 
the needs of both the expert and the casual reader. 


Information on questions 
of important international 
significance can be speedily 
located in the 650 pages of 
this Sixth Edition. 


Included in this edition 
—adding to its permanent 
value—is the full text of the 








AMONG THE TOPICS COVERED ARE: 


Admission of new members—from 51 to 82 

members / The Suez Canal Question / The 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Question / Peaceful Uses 

of Atomic Energy / Voting in the Security 

Council / Question of Formosa / Com- 
plaints of Aggression 





United Nations Charter and Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. This complete handbook of the 
functions and activities of the United Nations and its 


intergovernmental agencies during the period from 
1945 to the end of 1958 constitutes the basic history of 


the Organization. 


Occasional supplementary editions will be published. 


An insert card is provided for your 
convenience in ordering 

copies of EVERYMAN’S 

UNITED NATIONS, 

1959 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.1.2. 


6 x 9 inches, approx. 650 pages 
Clothbound 

$3.50; 25/-stg.; 14 Sw. frs. 
English 








SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 
369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. I. 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 

Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CANADA 

The Queens Printer, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A., Apartado 
1313, San José. 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA 

International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


Alsina 500, 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 


GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,”” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv. 
ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moscow. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
$.2£, 1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 
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Studying field strength measurements of radio sig- 
nals (above); artificial “mouth” for testing telephone 
sets (right); a reference map of radio stations (be- 
low). ITU collects and disseminates scientific data. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION — For nearly a century governments have cooperated 


through !TU in assigning channels of electrical communication in order to avoid mutual interference. On 


October 14, a Plenipotentiary Conference began in Geneva under the auspices of the ITU (see page 33). 
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